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Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

No. «5 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 











Piano and Bormeoy. 
Foliowing the Principies of Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
19 Kast 16th Street, New York 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. 


Organiat and Teacher of Orga, and Piano, 
for engagements 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N.Y. 


GEORGE SWEE yi 
Studio, 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
New York. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
After May 1, 487 sth Avenue, New York, 


KARL G. BERG STROM, 
Pupil of A. R, Parsons. 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Piano Tuning. 
ro East rsth Street, New York 





Studio; 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


| s73 Madison Avenue, New York 
{ 96 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. mM. only ) 


EDWARD BAXTER PE RRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTU RER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Srupios ; 





Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Call at 231 West 42d Street, New York, 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, _ 
Studio, 19 Hast 16th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso, 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
238 West 43d Street, New York. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, ( Method Garzia). 
Sreciactias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, mL ivingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALV ) a 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near grt Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuaswanxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New Fo. 


E, A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York, 

C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen yeas of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address, Chickering Hall, sth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CuLTuRE oF ITALIAN ScHootr, 


New York Studio, 9 East r7th Street. Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, 300 Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
wens and Saturdays. 
Permanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N.J, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 


* Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 

Practical Standpoint,"’ “ Vocal Rpessovesent, " &e, 
Summer Term at Round Lake, N. 

Studio, 36 Kast a3 Street, New York. 


THE VOICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation, 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentiemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO,” THE HARDMAN,” 
138 5:h Avenue, New York. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 


RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musica! Conductor, 
Vocat Iwstrrrure, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal) instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral societ 

323 East r4th erect, New York. 


Mure. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 56« sth Avenue, New York, 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York, 
Send for pamphlet ; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 East 78th Street, New York, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th Street, New York, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 








Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” 
Breitkop{ & Hiirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdamerst:asse, Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
dress care L. UbEN, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York ot ee Celebrated 
DEPPE METH 
33 West he em New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M, E, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave , New Vork. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. Per- 
manent address, 
Care of Steinway Hall, New York. 
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OHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


—or— 


WUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director, 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Leading Bands. 
G!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


Ss. GILMORE, Conductor, 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 











STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

c. Choral classes. 

ad. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Khrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Lilbeck, 'cello. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


All branches of Music taught by com 
petent teachers only. 





Send for Catalogue. 


216 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREDERICK VINAL, Cc. J, SCHUBERT, 
TRAS, AND Sec’y. Pres. 


“isi” A, GLAS, 
Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potedamerstrasse 26 B 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39 





Foundec 
1838, 





SPECIALTY: 


TopicalSongs from German ComicOperas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


@ ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York Qity. 


BAYNE’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y, 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 














GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmoay, Composing. Instrumentation, 

Foreign Languages, 
Studeots have the use of a 





ee and Pasting. 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH 8T., BROOKLYS, X. Y. 


Masses, RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No, 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Particul fon the Rogie language i 
articular att ntion to the En guage in so 
Address, STEINWAY HALL tong 
Studio, 26 East ne Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
free on application 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 











FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


J. H. McKIN LEY, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
234 West sad Street, New York. 














esi rantage three two-cent stamps 
for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


"YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES,” 


A book containing eleven original 
problems of rare merit. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





N J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions, Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and_ Associate 
of the Royal A: ademy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvace. 

Studio, 9 East r7th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 








THE VIRGIL PRACTION CLAVIPR. 


free, 





‘* The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.’”’—JULIE Rive KING, 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


A Power in the mastery of all 


CLAVIERS RENTED 


New Departure: * AT A_ DISTANCE, 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms atter 
three months’ trial. 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning 
Purchase Plan. 


First quarter’s rent — 

ental 
New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLIE c& CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 

ELOP WOOD ck CREW, 


BROTCHINGsS 


J.c& J. HOPHRINSON, 


&H& ROMER, 





London, England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
{3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CONSERVATORY OF USIC SONDERSHAUSEN, Tharingia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 


Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





HERSCHEL FENTON, 


-—— DEALER IN —— 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
GE OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. 4 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, KEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





Roots Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO. F, a 2 President, 
REDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers a in the following departments! 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 

School Music, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Com ition 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,’ 
“*The Teachers’ Club,” ** Root’s New Course in Tale 
Culture and Singing,” &c, 

School in sooeite at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo- 
ming County, N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
basa ‘avensn Chicago, during the schoo) year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, ad tess REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD, 


Lessons by mail give the pupil separate, then com- 
biaed contro! of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works. 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as aff my pupils agree. I have had most 
marked success since | have been using the few that I 
have received of them.’’—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., New York. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 
LINCOLN BUILDING. 

FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Piano School in New York. 

















Teachers and Players who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playin , will have an opportunity, beginning 
Monday, July 11, of five weeks’ study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A. 
Vircit. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, ip the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the — who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living belo w that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &¢., address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs. 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS : 
J. ELLER, Oboe. F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon. 
O, OESTERLE, Flute. C, PIPER, Horn. 
C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 
The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application, 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 








This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO, 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methodr of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other. 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York, 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 
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Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition, A Seminary 
for the education of teachers, Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music'’ every Saturday, Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 


IM PORTAN T! 


BOOSEY & C0 of LONDON, England, 
mi 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON, 





including an elegant 








are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
the leading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORE. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gontralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA. 


ADDRESS 


Ae -" (Hl. Wolfsohn’s Agency, 334 B, 14th St., New York, 


MACE AR & NOETL,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 

PARIS, FRANCE, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60). 





es 








22 Passage des Panoramas, 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 
L. LAMBERT, ‘“*CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 


A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” Melody (high and low edition). 


Melody for voice, violin and piano, 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 














T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER. 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, Lock Box 610, Back Bay Post Office, BOSTON, 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE Fe RAYNER) ii: Let 
NAAT OGAN WW 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: } 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 














EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, BLUMENBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO 
31 LINKSTRASSE, , 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 


Permanent Address, ‘care of this Paper. 











NOTI © E. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOTURERS. 
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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 




















Adelina Patti Otto Roth Victor Capoul William W, Gilchrist 
Ida Klein Anna Carpenter Albert M. Bagby Ferranti 
N EW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO | Sembrich W. L, Blumenschein W. Waugh Lauder jonennes 2 Brahms 
° . ° | Christine Nilsson Richard Arnold Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Meyerbe 
Senkene + nf A -eaed a, Morits Moszkowski 
| Trebelli ax Bendix ans von iow na Louise Tanner 
- Marie Roze Helene von Doenhoft Clara Schumann Filoteo Greco 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY anne ne haem Zensen jooreie Shot pemeee senek 
4 4 * te! erster ans Richter vogli Sisters annie Hirsc 
rofessional Cards. Di . ; : Nordica Margaret Reid Franz Liszt Michael Banner 
Piano Instruction, Josephine Yorke Emil Fischer Christine Dossert Dr. S. N, Penfield 
oS Sretaway Stal, now Tesh. — ie gues wy * ccennt pen paamae z. .-¢ iesberg 
. mma Thursby . S. Bonelli . A. Stanle m 
S U M M E R Ss Cc fal Oo oO a Mme. L. CAPPIANI, Teresa Carrefio ae Paderewski Ernst Caten nusen Otto Sutro 
einrich Hofmann arl Faelten 
Vocal! Culture, 123 West y9th Street, New York. Kellogg, Ciera! acrite Botte Emma Eames Belle Cole 
OF THE . ———_ | Materna Ser Fs Mie a jo iy Sheek ¢. w. 4 
. ‘ > ct, E Albani ‘ar roeder e Bartlett Davis eergee iz 
Metropolitan College of Musig; “°° "saeco SE eee 
oca eacher, tth d d C, Stanton illis Nowe ar rw 
118 East 26th Street, New York. Lena iti Heinrich Gudehus August Hyllested Grant Brower 
Hmm S koe arent Huhn } arn ene x F. H. saene ~ 
, 7 ‘ , y mes T. Whelan m. H, Rieger ver rwen arrie Hun 
OPENS JULY 1, 1892. Mme. FLORENCE p’ARON A, Eduard Strauss Rosa Linde . Heinrich Boetel Pauline Allemand 
meena I ti’s f il Elenor W. Everest Henry E. Abbey Ww aslam Verdi 
amperti’s famous pupil. = 
Boarding accommodations. All advantages’ CARL LE VINSE N, me — Dotti oo ll Jennie Dutton Banerd onament 
of the Winter School retained, A reduc- The celebrated Danish Baritone. ce saree 5, woe a. a paren a 
, All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, ohn M dt L Carl Baermann Johanna Bach 
tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer peationt finish ; voices restored; special course for | con aay pets a Morawski Bal Stecer aahdn Dvordkt 
: t , 
Term, Send for particulars. yom ra4 Rast qath Street, New York, | hlanche Roonevel Stay Pod etanekt sy ie 
-_ M , MURIO CE I L L = em: Anna Bulkeley-Hills Carl oo, peney peteen Huss A + 
j J -CE | Charles M. Schmitz deinrich Voge eally Stevens rt R. Parsons 
HH. W. GREEN E sre ete: | Friedrich von Flotow. ohann Sebastian Bach Dyas Flanagan Mr. & Mrs. G. Henschel 
. Vocal Instruction, | Franz Lachner, Peter Tschaikowsky A. Victor Benham Bertha Pierson 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, No. 18 Irving Place, New York, | Heinrich Marschner ules Perotti—2 Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild Carlos Sobrino 
nace Edmund C, Stanton fice = Foerster pees os ima Gevewe Nowell 
NEW VorK city. Cc HARL ES PALM, Heinrich Griinfeld . Hahn oriz Rosent! illiam Mason 
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R. SEIDL’S article in the “Forum” for May has 
M provoked any amount of hostile criticism. Its 
estimate of American musical culture is based on the 
writer’s personal experience, and as Mr. Seidl is not 
given to much useless parleying it should be read 
with care and understandingly. 


R. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, a pianist of renown, who 
M believes in hiding his technic under the bushel 
of modesty, was in the city last week. With pleasure 
one learns that next season he will be to the fore, and 
as he has been studying hard for the past two years 
interest of an unusual degree is already awakened at 
his re-entrance into the concert hall, At his first or- 
chestral concert Mr. Joseffy will play Martucci’s diffi- 
cult B flat minor concerto and probably Sinding’s con- 
certo, 


HIS paragraph is taken from the “ Vocalist" for 
May: 

Do musicians notice the constant improvement in Tue Musicar Courter? 
No musica! journal is more entertaining nor has any other journal at the 
present time so much of general information in it. Appreciate the enor- 
mous labor and cost which is put into every issue and help meet that by 
subscribing the smal] amount each year which secures the journal reg- 
ularly. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER can return the compliment 
most heartily, for the “‘ Vocalist,” of which Mr. Frank 
Herbert Tubbs is the editor, furnishes most inter- 
esting reading monthly for singers and students of 


vocalism, 


a 

AST Sunday's “World” thinks that no significance 
should be attached to the engagement of Mr. 
Anton Seidl at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season. One must differ with Mr, De Koven on this 
point, for there is this much significant in the matter, 
and that is Messrs. Abbey & Grau know full well they 
cannot give an uninterrupted series of ‘‘ Faust” per- 
formances and are preparing for the change which 
must come ere long. ‘Wagner onthe wane!” The 
return wave of Wagnerian music will fairly overwhelm 
all petty obstacles, and there are signs now which 
may be interpreted in that fashion by the far seeing. 
Anton Seidl will, it is said, conduct a series of Sunday 
night winter concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
« Tristan and Isolde,” “ Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
« Tannhauser,” “Flying Dutchman,” « Rienzi,” « Wal- 


kure” and “Siegfried” are promised us. 
Reszkés and Lassalle are excellent artists. 
for that wave! 


N all the sickening rot of so-called comic operas | 


Reginald De Koven'’s charming opera “ Robin 
Hood” shines 
Clean and clever in story — (Harry Smith is the 
librettist) its music is sparkling, merry and well 
written, It opens at the Garden Theatre next Mon- 
day evening and the fact that the “ Bostonians" 


present it is a guarantee of some excellent sing- | 


ing. Mr. De Koven is a capital musician whose 
music is unpretentious and precisely adapted to 
the subject. He was a pupil of Delibes and Genée 
and his touch is light and his orchestration dainty. 
During the past season Mr. De Koven was the music 
critic of the New York « World.” 


HE shrewdness and diplomacy of Dr. Ziegfeld, of 
pd Chicago, were never better illustrated than in 
his enterprise of organizing the International Amuse- 
ment Company, which is to give concerts and other 
musical performances at the First Regiment Armory, 
Chicago, that is to be known as the Trocadero. Dr. 


Ziegfeld, who is the president of the organization, is | 
now in Europe, after having last summer secured op- | 
tions on most of the strongest musical attractions | 
Mr. Geo. H. | 


now to be found on the Continent. 
Wilson, the secretary of the music department of the 
world’s fair, who has gone in pursuit of the very 
same attractions for world’s fair purposes, will find 
that nearly all of the best have been secured by Dr. 
Ziegfeld, who will thus have an enormous advantage 
over the world’s fair musical events. 


ROM time to time appear new systems of musical 
notation which live their brief hour and then dis- 
appear forever. The latest was set forth in last Sun- 
day’s ‘‘ Herald,” and is the production of a young lady. 
** Music,”’ said the inventor of this system, “is a thing not invented ; it 
is a living sense, and was from all time. It is part of the human life; 
lives in the smallest crevice of nature, and has no perfect exponent save 
in the mingling of human voices or in the mysterious harmonics of forest 


cadences. When we intelligently recognize its trinity (the triad) and the 
mystical seventh tone, and its relation to melodic and harmonic structure, 


then it is like the finding of some rare form wherein the first few stanzas 


in perfect consonance fascinate in lucid vein the reader's intelligence, 
while line by line is gradually grasped the unfolding sense of the whole.”’ 

The philosophy of the discovery is the reading of 
music should be the primary and not the secondary 
stage in the student’s career. The system hinted at 
seem at first blush about as intelligible as Sanskrit 
to a Patagonian, but that may be because of it not be- 
ing fully set forth. The writer speaks thus of Pader- 
ewski : 


Paderewski affects me like a fine painting. He is natural. He does not 
pose, but sits down to interpret the language of the tone poets and forgets 
all about his audience. There isa sympathetic tie between great geniuses 
of one mind, and—to speak theosophically— Paderewski has caught or em- 


bodied the ‘“‘ego” of Chopin. If he plays or writes ina minor key he | 
preserves the lavender or violet hue which that key suggests from begin- | 


ning to end—his sarabande in B minor, for instance, and his minuetin G 
are written in what I call an amber key. 


moa « Evening Sun” has recently been urging the | 


introduction of singing in colleges purely as a 


functional gymnastic. Singing has already been 


adopted into the drill both of the French and Ger- | 


man armies, its primary object being to give the 
soldiers wind.” While this is not tickling to one’s 
azsthetic ideas, it is sound common sense. The 
“Evening Sun” says in regard to college music: 


Singing should be viewed in its respiratory aspect and its influence in 


developing and imparting vigor directly to that part of the human sys- | 


tem, The consequences to the system as a whole which flow naturally as 
the effects of such a change in the respiratory function are familiar to 
those who possess even a rudimentary acquaintance with physiology. 

But the exercise of singing exerts more than a single influence, It may 
also be examined as music. The physiologic effects of music merely as 
such have undergone experimental! investigation, Among these effects 
are found to be an increased rate inthe pulse beats. Now, nutrition is 
effected by blood supply, and hence a physiological property in music is 
established. 

More than this, Mr. Rambosson~has maintained asa result of system- 
atic observation that different kinds of music affect the nervous system 
in distinct modes. His classification is (1) music which acts specially on 
the intelligence and motor nerves; (2) that which acts specially on the 
nerves of sensibility and on the sentiments ; (3) that which acts all at once 
upon the motor nerves and on the sensory—that is, on the intelligence and 
the sentiments. Now, unless this classification is purely fanciful it should 
follow that appropriate music ought to prove sedative to persons in a 
state of irritation from overworked nerves, and to those classed as hys- 
terical. That music can in fact act in this way is agreeable to common 
experience, 

Adverting now to woman’s colleges it is allowed that the one risk 
they are under a special obligation to avert is nervous deterioration in the 





pupil. So successfully have they in general done this that it is considered 
> 


Look out | 


} 

like a work of the first. rank. | 

vocal music exhibit it as an ideal element in woman's physical training 
| 

j 

! 


T 
The De | 4s proved that the tendency of a college course is favorable to the physical 


Strength of women. But there are colleges and colleges. In the great 
majority the stimulus of music is never wholly absent. while the physical 
exercise of singing is an optional and usual though not a required part of 
the curriculum. 

Now, the question of nerve deterioration is one of balance between the 
consumption of energy imposed by study and the supply in the form of 
nutrition, The last we have seen is directly stimulated by music as such 
through its action upon the heart, while the act of singing co-operates by 
invigorating respiratory action. This combination of the two aspects of 


And yet, as kas been pointed out in these columns, college education exists 
whose demands on the student's time is such that the possibility of vocal 
| exercise is actually excluded. 


HE «Evening Post” of last Saturday approvingly 
4 quotes the “ North American” on the subject of 
Patti, the peripatetic gobbler of American bank notes 
and perennial warbler of homes and flowers : 


Tne Philadelphia ** North American "’ had an article the other day enti 
tled ‘“* The Passing of Patti,’’ in which the fact that there were many 
empty seats at her last concert in that city is thus commented upon: “ It 
means that after having retained her hold upon the public with remarba- 
ble tenacity during an extraordinarily protracted period Mrs. Patti has at 
last, to use a phrase more expressive than classical, begun to ‘lose her 
grip.’ Her spell has been broken, and it is safe to predict that hereafter 
her decline, not so much as an artist—for in any true and noble sense she 
has never been that—but as a money getter, will be steady, rapid and irre 
coverable. 

“If Patti were a different kind of woman than she is,’’ the “ North 
American "’ continues, ‘and if her career had been other than it has been, 
these signs of a waning popularity would be the occasion of regret. Asa 
singer—and she has never been anything more than a singer--she is not 
even now much below her best. But the trouble is that she has never done 
anything to elicit the sympathy, to win the affection, or to command the 
respect either of the musical world or of the public generally. She has 
She has 


| used her incomparable gifts exclusively for the purposes of gain 
employed her talents solely for her own personal! and selfish gratification, 
and of anything like enthusiastic and disinterested devotion to the art 
which, in spite of all, she adorned, she has never shown a trace, No one 
ever heard of her raising a hand to promote the interest either of music or 
of the musician. ‘I hold,’ says Bacon, ‘ every man a debtor to his profes 

| sion ; from the which as men, of course, do seek toreceive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends to 
be a help and ornament thereunto.’ No such sentiment as that ever found 
a lodgment in Patti's breast." 

Patti was to have appeared one evening at the Actors’ 
Fund Fair, to aid that most worthy cause. Did shedo 
so? Noton your saccharine existence, as potent slang 
hath it. She was busy clipping coupons and capillary 
appearances on the nose of her new Mexican hairless 


pup. Patti has had her day. 


HAT was first viewed suspiciously as a “ fake” 
W dispatch has since been substantiated by the 
San Francisco journals. Mr. S, G. Fleishman, a 
|talented young composer and pianist, a pupil of 
Urban and MosZzkowski, in Berlin, for nine years, was 
attacked with stage fright the night of his recital in 
San Francisco, disappeared mysteriously and was 
|later found in the cellar of his home playing the 
| flute and utterly demented. He is, according to later 
| accounts, improving, but the shock was a severe one. 
| While in this city last season Mr. Fleishman made a 
| most favorable impression personally, and his sym- 
| phonic poem “Hero and Leander,” played by Mr. 
| Seidl at Lenox Lyceum, proved to be the work of a 
talented and promising composer. He frequently 
expressed a dread of appearing before an audience 
and the sad sequel proved that his fears were not 
For such sensitive natures as Mr, Fleish- 


baseless. 
| man’s there is but one course to pursue, no matter 
how often urged to play by zealous, well meaning, 
but bad advisers, to sternly refuse te appear in pub- 
lic. The following by W. W. Cobbet, in-the London 
«« Musical News,” is-very apposite : 

How much delicious music is lost to the world through nervousness ! 
How much of a musician's intimate feelings remain unexpressed, their ex 
istence quite unsuspected by that grim ogre, the public! A writer,a 
composer or a painter can work in the seclusion of his chamber with the 
| knowledge that all his most subtle qualities will appear in his work, Not 
so an executive musician, except he be one of the happy ones whose fac- 
ulties are stimulated to the highest by the presence of an audience. Fol 
low him into the artists’ room ; he waits his turn nervously, his hands are 
| cold and clammy, he passes on to the platform and is dimly conscious that 
he is but a diluted edition of his usual self (the masculine pronoun must 
| be taken to include the feminine). During the performance he seems to 
be listening to himself as in a dream, and to the dreamself easy passages 
seem difficult and difficult ones unplayable. 

As to the sentiment of the music there is not much to be expected from 
one who is relieved if he has played the mere notes correctly, and is pos- 
sessed of one feeling alone—a burning desire to escape from the plat- 
form. This is not an overdrawn picture. What wonder if many give up 
their career in despair, leave off practicing and retire into private life, 
One of Mrs. Schumann's best pupils has done this. Advice, being cheap, 
is plentifully offered to the nervous one. ‘* Takea glass of wine before 
This may help some, but more frequently it makes bad 
* Half the audience does not under 


going on.” 
worse. “ Forget the audience.” 
stand music, and since no one individually would make you nervous, why 
should they collectively doso?"’ Connu/ The performer has told him- 
self the same story many atime. No, it is like seasickness, and there is no 
cure for it. 

Even great artists who have been free from it in their youth find it gain 
upon them in later years. Joachim showed signs of extreme nervousness 
at the last Birmingham Festival; Sims Reeves has been a great sufferer 
that way ; but such artists are exceptional, having a reserveof force de- 
nied to ordinary men, and, of course, greater experience. Besides which, 
no real artist is entirely free from nervousness ; there is, indeed, a suspi 
cion of impudence about those who are, and we may say among the flowers 
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of the musical profession there are more dahlias than violets. The 
former, unfragrant, earthly, uplifts its head on the stem, insolently con- 
scious of its effective appearance, while the violet, delicate of bue and 
subtie of aroma, is trampled under foot by its implacable enemy, Nervous- 


news 
= 


HAT does this signify in the Boston “ Shabbas 
W Evening Kazoo?" : “It is scarcely worth while 
to suggest conspiracy until it be proved that the Bos- 


ton critics have charged Mr, Nikisch with faults of 
which he is innocent.” A conspiracy is a combina- 
tion of men who judge their victim without any con- 


siderations of the questions of guilt or innocence, 
and that is the very charge made by THE MUSICAL 
Courter against those Boston music critics who are 
constantly condemning and abusing Mr. Nikisch be- 
, Do they desire 


cause he fails to agree with them. 


him to join the conspiracy? Evidently he does not 
agree with them and places no confidence in their 
judgment, pursues his own course, succeeds in filling 
Music Hall to suffocation, secures the indorsement 
of the critical body outside of Boston and makes 
triumphant tours with his orchestra through the 
Union. No one else is doing anything of the kind. 
The result of all this may be a dismissal of these 
Boston critics from their places on the papers they 
are using to urge a musical conductor of fourteen 
years’ experience in Europe and America to alter his 


tune to suit their provincial notions, 





PERSONALS. 


Mr. William C, Carl.—After an absence of nearly two 
years in Paris for study, under Mr. Alex. Guilmant, this 
talented young organist has returned to New York and al- 
ready commenced a brilliant-career. Mr. Carl, whose por- 
trait occupies the front page of THe MusIcaL Courter this 
week, has met with extraordinary success since his return, 
receiving the appointment of organist and choir director of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, soon afterward, and has filled a large 
number of important concert engagements. 

Mr. Carl's playing is characterized by its breadth and 
brilliancy of execution, together with much delicacy and 
sentiment, while his pedal work easily takes high rank with 
our foremost organists. 

While abroad he filled a successful engagement at the 
recent International Exposition, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and held the position ef organist at the American Church, 
Paris, for some time. Before leaving the latter city he 
was appointed to serve on the jury to judge the new or. 
gans built by Merklin & Co. for{the cathedral at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, in company with Messrs. Guilmant, Dubois, 
Gigout, Dallier, Godinez, &c., and gave a brilliant recital 
in the ‘Salle des Fétes '’ at the hotel of Mr. Menier, the 
well-known chocolate manufacturer, and returned with 
several compositions in manuscript dedicated to him. 

A series of seven recitals in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York, terminating this week, Saturday, with a ‘‘ Handel 
Festival,’ have received marked attention throughout the 
city and presented programs containing important novelties 
heard for the first time in this country. The series con- 
tained an -‘*American composers’’’ program, one of 
‘French composers "’ and one from the works of Mr. Alex. 
Guilmant, together with those selected from the various 
schools of organ music. 

Mr. Car! will appear in solo numbers at the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention at Syracuse, June 30, 
and at the Music Teachers National Convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, and is booked for other engage- 
ments before the close ef the present season. 

His studio is at Chickering Hall (piano and theory) and 
he receives tis organ pupils at the First Presbyterian 
Church, 

LETTER FROM MR, GUILMANT. 

J'ai donné pendant un an et plusieurs’ mois des legons d’orgue et 
d'harmonie AM, William Carl; je suis heureux de dire que j'ai été trés 
satisfait de son travail et de ses progres. Je pense que ce jeune artiste est 
sérieux et qu'il peut remplir avec distinction une place d’organiste et de 
professeur Avex. GuILManrT. 

Panis, 41 décembre, 1891, 


TRANSLATION, 

I havegiven during one year and several months lessons on the organ 
and in harmony to Mr. William Carl; I am happy to say that I have been 
well satisfied with his progress, and I think this young artist is serious, 
and that he is able to fill with distinction a position as organist and pro- 
fessor. Avex, Guitmant, 

Paris, December 31, 1891 

They Saw Strong Sail,—Last Saturday afternoon Tem- 
pleton Strong, the unquestionably strongest of the young 
American school of composers, sailed on the steamer 
Veendam of the Netherlands line, to return to Vevey, in 
Switzerland, where his wife and children are living and 
where he proposes to devote the coming summer to com- 
position. He may come over, however, late next fall, with a 
new work in his portfolio, and which in all probability will 
again be brought out by Anton Seidl. Strong has made 
a host of friends during his short stay in New York by his 
good feilowship, amiability, kindness, unassuming ways 
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and genuine modesty. Atthe dock last Saturday there 
were many of his friends to see him off, among them Victor 
Herbert, John Rietzel, ‘‘ Baby” Schmidt, Harry Rowe Shelley 
and Otto Floersheim. 

It Is a Girl.—News comes from the other side of the great 
herring pond that Conrad Ansorge has been made the 
happy father of a lovely girl baby. Mother and child are 
doing well. Congratulations are in order. 

London Before New York.—Says the ‘‘ London Figaro:”’ 
Dr. Dvorak will in all probability visit London this sum- 
mer, but in August he will sail for the United States. 

An English Lady Composer.—The gifted daughter of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, England, Miss Frances Ellicott, whose 
works include every form of composition, is at present 
engaged on an undertaking of an ambitious character, 
which is not unlikely te see the light in due time at the 


| Three Choirs Festival. 


| we notice: 


| a letter which read thus: 





For the Litolff Monument.—Over 6,000 frs. have al- 
ready been raised in Paris for a monument to the late 
Henry Litolff. Among the musical names of subscribers 
Theodore Litolff, 1,000 frs.; Massenet, 100 
frs.; Verdi, 200 frs.; Boito, 1oofrs.; Saint-Saéns, 20 frs.; 
Chabrier, 20 frs.; Colonne, 20 frs.; Dupres, 20 frs. 


Rossini April Fooled.—Apropos to the Rossini centenary 
a funny story has come to light tending to show how even 
so confirmed a practical joker as Rossini could easily be 
hoaxed. Rossini, being the object of adulation by the fair 
sex, was one of the vainest of men. One day he received 
‘*A lady who has come from 
Naples to Milan to make the acquaintance. of the maestro 
whose melodies encircle the globe and carry his fame into 
all parts of it will await you this evening at the Scala in 
box No. 9 of the first tier, to tell you viva voce what she 
dare not confide to paper.’’ The author of the ‘‘Barber’’ 
turned his pretty note over in his fingers and reread it com- 
placently. The writing was fine and elegant, the envelope 
crested and with a sweet and delicate perfume. There 
was no doubt about it that the writer was a woman of the 
world yielding to an irresistible attraction. ‘*One more 
conquést,’’ murmured Rossini, heaving a sigh of adorable 
He soon afterward heard that the Ambassadress 
of France had arrived in Milan. She was ‘pretty, adora- 
ble and wild about your music. Her first care was to se- 
cure a box for to-night,’’ remarked David, the tenor; ‘*No. 
9, I think.’’ The composer of ‘*Semiramide’’ flushed 
with pleasure. Left alone, he began a careful toilet, del- 
uged himself with powerful extracts, had his hair curled 
and selected his finest cuffs and his most becoming studs. 
Promptly at the hour he repaired to the Scala. His feet 
skimmed over the ground and his heart bounded with 
sweet presentiments. He asked for box No. 9 and entered 
it trembling with hope and pride. Oh, deception! The 
box was empty, save for six chairs symmetrically arranged ! 
Perhaps he was a little early, he thought, trying to reas- 
sure himself. Ladies of note rarely arrive before the 
ballet. The first act ended, and the second. Rossini 
paced the box like a wild beast. He cast furious glances 
at the door, expecting at each instant to see his Dulcinea. 
At the end of the third act the door opened slightly and an 
unknown hand offered Rossini a note, which he tore open 
and read feverishly. It contained these few lines: 

‘*My Dgar MAsTER—The Ambassadress of France has 
charged the undersigned with her excuses. It is impossi- 
ble for her to come to the theatre to-night for three rea- 
sons: First, she has not left Rome; second, she will prob- 
ably never come to Milan; because, third, she does not 
exist. [The French Ambassador had been a widower for 
three years.] Accept, incomparable maestro, the assur- 
ance of the profound esteem with which the undersigned 
has the honor to be your devoted admirer, 

*« PRIMO APRILE.”’ 

‘The rst of April!’’ cried Rossini, angrily crumpling the 
unfortunate note. 


conceit. 


Tom Hohler.—Monte -Carlo, May 2:—Thomas Hohler, 
formerly a prominent English opera singer, who married 
the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, is dead. 

The marriage of the duchess and Hohler was solemnized 
in 1879, shortly after the death of the Duke of Newcastle. 
For some time prior to the death of the duke the relations 
of the duchess and Hohler had been such as to excite 
public scandal. During the clesing years of his life the 
duke was relegated to a back seat in his own household, 
while ‘‘ Tommie ’’ was treated both by the duchess and 
her servants as master of the establishment. The scandal 
following this condition of affairs was, in a measure, termi- 
nated a few months after the duke’s death, when the 
duchess became the singer’s wife. 


Coffin.—C,. Hayden Coffin, the baritone who arrived in 
this city on the Saale on Tuesday of last week, has dis- 
puted for several Years with Courtice Pounds for front 
rank among Lonadon’s favorite singers. He is good looking 
and he is American born, though all his laurels have been 
won in England. He is a native of Portiand, Me., educated 
in Lendon, and made his first appearance on the stage 
about 1885. In January last he was named as the co-re- 
spondent in the divorce suit of Alberto Randegger, the 
London composer and music teacher, against his pretty 
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young wife. Mr, Randegger was successful in his suit. Mr. 
Coffin is accompanied on his visit here by Mrs. Randegger, 
and it is an open secret that they will be married before 
they return to England. The young baritone will make 
his début here in ‘‘ The Robber of the Rhine” at the new 
Fifth Avenue. ; 

Hanslick on Brahms.—Dr. Hanslick recently gave this 
pen and ink sketch of Brahms and Joachim: ‘‘ Both have 
now been active almost half a century in the interest of the 
Ideal, true priests of the divine art. I first made the ac- 
quaintance of these two ‘geniale Fiinglinge,’ as Schumann 
called them, at Disselderf in 1885, at a music festival under 
Hiller’s direction. They reminded me of the handsome 
hunters in ‘Wallenstein’s Camp,’ when they went up the 
Ananasberg arm in arm to get acup of coffee. Brahms, 
aged twenty-two, was a delicate looking youth with fine 
rosy complexion and long blende hair; Joachim, two years 
older, more serious of mien, also beardless with dark com- 
plexion and hair—how they did enjoy springtime together ! 
How their faces beamed with the enviable happiness of be- 
ing famous in their youth! And to-day we see them again 
appearing hand in hand before the public, which greets 
them with cordial applause. During the thirty-seven years 
which have elapsed since that music festival at Dasseldorf 
Brahms has had time to grow a venerable white beard, and 
Joachim one that is at any rate speckled with gray ; for the 
rest the two have remained unchanged. In honest musi- 
cal work there dwells a preservative, rejuvenating force.’’ 

A Woman Speaks.—‘‘ It is interesting,’? remarked a -wo- 
man recently, ‘*to note how the standard of American 
music, or, more properly, of music in America, has risen in 
the eyes of foreigners. In 1875 I went to Leipsic to study 
music. The instructor, in examining me, remarked, satir- 
ically, ‘I suppose you play Gottschalk’s ‘‘Last Hope?’’’ 
‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘And Thalberg’s ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home?’’’ he went on. ‘Yes,’I said again. ‘Bah!’ he 
ejaculated, shrugging his shoulders; ‘that is music in 
America.’ I ventured to suggest that I also played Beet- 
hoven. ‘Yes,’ he said, scornfully, ‘but how?’ And I did 
not dare to show him. Afterward I found out how Germans 
graded the nationalities in music. The list ran: Russians, 
Polish, German, Italian, French, English, American. Since 
then America has made great progress, and its musical taste 
is no longer questioned abroad.’’—* Times.” 


Verdi.—The composer Verdi, when asked a few weeks 
ago if he would add to his renown by composing other operas, 
said: ‘‘I will not deny that I feel able to write another 
opera or two, because my imagination is not yet dead; but 
there is one miserable hindrance—the physical fatigue of 
writing, of filling an interminable forest of leaves of music, 
all the millions of notes and signs which compose a score— 
that’s what frightens me.”’ 

Ernest Guiraud Dead.—The death is announced in Paris 
of the composer Ernest Guiraud. He was bern in New 
Orleans, where his father wasa professor of music, June 
23, 1837. He gave at the age of fifteen years an opera to 
the Théatre d’Orléans in New Orleans, ‘‘Le Roi Davyid.’’ 
The local critics encouraged him to go to Paris for a musical 
education. He studied the piano and harmony under 
Marmontel and Barbereau, and was in Halévy’s composi- 
tion days at the conservatoire. In 1859 he obtained the 
first home prize, gave up a place in the orchestra of the 
Opéra Comique, and went to the Villa de Médici, where he 
composed several remarkable pieces. In 1864 the Opéra 
Comique present an opera in one act, ‘‘ Sylvie,’”” by which 
his fame was attained. He composed ‘‘En Prison,"’ pre- 
sented at the Théatre Lyrique in 1869 ; ‘‘Le Kobold,’’ pre- 
sented at the Opéra Comique in 1870, a brilliant successs 
that the war interrupted ; ‘‘ Le Forgeron de Gretna Green,’’ 
a ballet presented at the Opéra in 1873, and ‘ Piccolina,’’ 
in three acts, written by Sardou and Nuitter, at the Opéra 
Comique in 1876. He wrote several melodies on werds of 
Ronsard, Victor Huge and others, was a lecturer at the 
conservatoire, and esteemed in France as an artist of the 
highest erder. Whenever the critics of New Orleans en- 
couraged a student to goto Paris they recommended him 
to Guiraud, and he aided with all his learning and influence 
the musical students who came from his native city. He 
regarded his services to them as his duty. 


The Men Women Admire.—The access of devotion that 
Paderewski, the pianist, received from women in this coun- 
try, Pierre Loti, the writer, has just received from woman 
in France. As it happens, in both men the feminine char- 
acteristics are marked, and strangely it seems that in both 
cases it is these that have most appealed tothe enthusiasm 
of women. An equal admiration for anyone so superb 
in masculine attributes as Edouard de Reszké seems alto- 
gether reasonable ; and in France there are other writers 
that it seems might have claimed the championship of wom- 
en over a writer so feminine in discernment and so cloy- 
ing in style, choosing his words like bonbons, as is the 
author of ‘‘Mme, Chrysanthéme,”’ and ‘“ Pécheurs d’Isl- 
landes.’’ On the contrary, in this country Edouard de 
Reszké was appreciated by his own sex, and only vaguely 
by most women, while the enthusiasm of Pierre Loti, as 
shown by the strong minded Mrs. Adam and her followers, 
took the form also of opposition to a writer whose ability 
and largeness of motive distinguish him in this genera- 
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tien. Pierre Loti, whose real name is Julien Viaud, is a 
lieutenant in the French navy. It wason shipboard among 
graceless subalterns he get the name of Loti, which is the 
Japanese for violet, and it was ‘+ Violet’’ he was called by 
these discriminating youngsters. As it happens, he is 
married, his wife being Miss Blanche de Ferriére, whom he 
espoused in 1886. They live at Rochefort in a house fitted 
up after the manner of the Orient, where the master wraps 
himself in a white Oriental burnous, and lives as it were 
in character. 

Francesco Lamperti Dead.—Lamperti, the famous sing- 
ing master, has just died in Milan. 

Francesco Lamperti was born at Savona in 1813. His 


father was a lawyer and his mother was a prima donna of: 


some repute. He showed talent for music when a child, 
and was placed under the instruction of Pietro Rizzi, of 
Lodi. He entered the Milan Conservatory in 1820, and 
studied the piano and harmony under Sommeruga d’Ap- 
piano and Pietro Ray. He subsequently began to devote 
himself to the teaching of singing, and became associated 
with Masini in the direction of the Teatro Fillodramatico 
at Lodi. 

In 1850 he was appointed professor of singing at the 
Conservatory of Milan, where he taught Angelica Moro, 
Paganini, Galli, Risarelli, Angeleri and Peralta, and had as 
private pupils Albani, Campanini, Stoltz, Waldemann, Aldi- 
ghieri, Vialetti, Derevis, Mariani, Palermi and Everardi. 
After filling the office of professor at the conservatory for 
twenty-five years he retired on a pension in 1875, and 
thereafter devoted himself entirely to private pupils. 

Lamperti was a commendatore and cavaliere of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy and a member of many foreign 
academies and orders. He was the author of several series 
ef vocal studies and of a treatise on the art of singing, pub- 
lished by the Ricordis and translated into English by one 
of his pupils. 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 


WoMEN ORGANISTS IN NEW YorK—-WORKS AND Worps, 





And the deep organ's bursting heart 
Throbs through the shivering air. 
66) TELL you it’s all nonsense, sir, a woman 
I can't play the organ; it is too complicated and 
masterful an instrument for her brain, and then—and then—- 
you see—her limbs are not long enough to manipulate the 
pedals.’’ 

So spoke the stern committeeman of a conservative 
church in the West a few years ago, But the girl begged 
hard to be given a trial, and when it was further learned 
that she supported herself and mother, was sending a 
young brother through Harvard, and moreover could 
read music like lightning, she was allowed to show what, 
perchance, she might be able todo. On Sunday morning 
the possessor of ‘‘ short limbs’’ awoke the echoes of that 
church as they had never before been wakened by playing 
fer her show off piece a magnificent arrangement of 
‘* America,’’ on which the florid ornamentation was done 
solely by the pedals! The man was convinced, The girl 
remained, married the wealthiest man in the congregation, 
and is to-day its most shining musical and social light. 

The fact of the matter is that short limbs are better than 
long ones to manipulate the movable and melodic trestle 
work that forms the floor of the organ bench. The proper 
way to ‘‘sit’’ an organ bench is the way a boy sits a rail 
fence—on the edge, the pendant members swinging free, 
With this method long limbs will not be found as conven- 
ient as short ones. So there! 

I was surprised to learn of three positions held by lady 
organists in New York. The search for a possible ‘‘one 
more ’’ discovered—seventy-five ! 

Among the most important of these are those held by 
Miss Kate Chittenden at the Calvary Baptist Church ; at 
the Church of the Incarnation by Miss Charlotte Wells ; 
that of Miss H. B, Judd at Dr. Smith’s, and Miss Fannie 
M. Spencer at the Lexingten Avenue Baptist Church. 

The women organists do not receive proportionately as 
good salaries as the men, but then men here do not re- 
ceive salaries proportionately good with those of other 
cities. Possibly it is considered that the advantages of 
living in New York more than balancethe balance. Maybe 
they do! 

It is claimed for women that they make better accom- 
panists than men, being more ready to yield a point to 
another. For the rest, there is no sex in brain. The or- 
gan is like a painter’s palette and must have an artistically 
gifted mind to controlit. ‘A good woman is better than 
a poor man.”’ Asexecutants, certainly women can be suc- 
cesses, with their infinite patience, minute attention to 
detail and gifts of imitation. Who knows what they may 
not yet develop with the change of environment and men- 
tal habit that is daily becoming ‘‘ more and greater’’? One 
thing certain, an organist—man or woman—must have as 
a foremost quality the gift of utter and complete self 
effacement and abnegation. Individuality must take other 
direction than that of accompaniment. 

Miss Kate Chittenden has for fourteen years been or- 


ganist of Dr. McArthur’s Calvary Baptist Church on Fifty- 
seventh street, near Music Hall. A woman of rare musical 
gifts as well as nobility and strength of character, her life is 
devoted to the training of teachers and the preparation of 
the principles of music as applied to education. Master of 
the science of harmony, she believes in its inculcation with 
the ‘first lessons,’”’ and that ‘‘playing’’ should not be 
taught without it. A composer of classic mold, the church 
is indebted to her for many of its most delightful services. 
Her organ of seventy-one stops and combinations is one of 
the most beautiful toned in the city. The choir are seated 
in front of the congregation, and the choir work is so sym- 
pathetic that Dr. McArthur frequently weaves it into his 
service, saying: ‘‘Let us continue to pray’’ or ‘As the 
choir have taught us.”’ 

Miss Evalina Hartz, the seprano, has sung here thirteen 
years. Mr. C.J. Bushnell, elder brother of Mr. Eric Bush- 
nell, of Dr. Paxton’s church, is baritone. The centralto, 
Mrs, J. W. Macy, is in her fifth year, and for two years Mr. 
A. G. Thies’ melodious tenor has helped wing souls 
heavenward, while at the same time the voice of his pretty 
little wife is on a like mission toward Brooklyn skies from 
ever the brass rods of a Catholic temple. 

Mrs. Hartz, a delicate woman and a remarkably fine 
pianist, has phenomenal sight reading powers, and rises 
to every emergency, seen and unseen, in choir discipline. 
She sings besides, I believe, in a synagogue at Sixty-fifth 
street and Madison avenue, and is a successful teacher. 
Mrs. Macy, who was Miss Sophie Heck, hasa lovely mellow 
contralto. Mr. Bushnell fairly sings himself into the love 
and effection of everyone who hears him. He makesa 
specialty of unaccompanied solos at funerals which are 
electric in their plaintive sympathy. A concert soloist, he 
is one of the principal baritones of the Musurgia Society. 
Essentially a soloist, Mr. Thies uses his own taste in his art 
and shows an intelligent ofe. Probably ‘In native 
worth ”’ never had a mere finished reading than his. 

This quartet is supplemented by two male voices, permit- 
ting male and female quartet. Artists are permitted to 
give their own reading of solos, but Miss Chittenden has 
the control of concerted work. 

Mr. E, B. Harper, of the Mutual Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany, is an interested member, genial and liberal. Mr. 
Wm. A. Cauldwell ,is also musically prominent. A good 
poet, together with his wife, who is a fine musician, he ar- 
ranges many beautiful services. 

Miss Chittenden does not object to the combining of 
secular airs with sacred words, previded the whole be kept 
in character and that a too flagrant breach of the sacred 
sentiment be not made. 

As to “‘legitimate’’ organ playing, she wisely says: 
‘‘Many things must be considered besides traditions, A 
congregation is a miscellaneous assembly and the method 
of appeal to them must be made effective. One who would 
improve the taste of hearers must not be despotic, but 
judicious. Bach is good food for a student, but poor for 
the average congregation.’”” Though not a conventional 
player, Miss Chittenden never strays from good taste. 
She gets all the effect possible from the instrument. She 
has not the time to study solo playing. The choir re- 
hearse on Saturdays. 

The church building is one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture to be found in the city. The 
work upon it is all typical of sincerity. There is not a 
touch of paint or varnish in the furnishing, every particle 
of wood work being hand polished. The pulpit, of solid 
bronze, cost in the neighborhood of $4,000, and as a piece 
of bronze art is worth it. Dr. McArthur is a thorough 
philanthropist, dealing constantly with the needs of the 
poor and wretched of all classes. 

The Lexington Avenue Baptist Church certainly has no 
cause to complain of the choir work done under the leader- 
ship of Miss Fannie M. Spencer, who, besides being an or- 
ganist, is student, conductor, professional accompanist, 
concert player and a composer of high merit. 

Her choir is quartet, with an auxiliary of twenty-five 
voices. Her plan is to rehearse choir and chorus separately. 
Uncompromising in her horror of trashy composition she is 
a great stickler for the heavier composition even in church, 
Buck, Barnaby, Mendelssohn, Stainer and works of the se- 
vere English school are sung as well as possible, and she 
plays the Widor symphonies, Rheinberger sonatas, the 
works of Thiele, Merkel, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns and the 
Bach fugues with fidelity and conscience. The responses 
sung at evening service have been taken from a collection 
of original hymn tunes of Miss Spencer’s own composition. 

The church is a very active one ; the minister enthusias- 

tic and magnetic. Among the prominent members are Mr. 
John Beaver, treasurer of the Third avenue surface road ; 
Mr. J, B. Coe, clerk of the Supreme Court; Mr. John Bell, 
Wm. H. H. Holton, customs inspector. 
» Miss Spencer gave eighteen organ recitals during the past 
season. She conducts a society of fifty voices—the Lex- 
ington Avenue Choral Society—and a male quartet which 
sometimes sings in the church services. 

She thinks ‘‘the live minister interested in the music of 
the church as an educational as well as a devotional and 
spiritual peformance does much to increase the attendance 








of his congregation,’’ while the clerical mistake of the day 





is ‘centring attention upon the winning of souls with the 
idea that music is quite a secondary affair only for the 
frivelous.’’ 

She thinks also that organists are paid too little, especially 
the younger ones. ‘People forget or do not know the out- 
lay of money, time and exhaustive nerve force necessary 
to obtain a musical education,’’ and that ‘‘the minister 
and the choir are too unevenly divided as regards money 
matters.’’ 

Miss Spencer was the only lady represented on the pro- 
gram of the last Manuscript Society concert. EDGAR. 
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The New York Philharmonic Club,— Mr. Eugene 
Weiner, the director of the New York Philharmonic Club, 
is already in the field for the coming season’s business, 
many engagements having been concluded with managers 
and societies with whom the club appeared last season. 

The past season was the fourteenth since the organiza- 
tion of the club, and it came toa close last Tuesday with 
a concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mr. Weiner 
reports that he gave 135 concerts, traveling from the Atlan 
tic to the Pacific States, visiting all the principal cities, in 
cluding New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Denver, St. Paul, Portland, Tacoma and other cities on the 
Pacific Coast, meeting with extraordinary success both as 
to musical appreciation and as to finances. 

The organization gave also subscription concerts in this 
vicinity, and the assisting soloists on these occasions were 
Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Miss Marion S. Weed, 
Italo Campanini, Emil Fischer, Adele Aus der Ohe, May 
Lyle Smith and Richard Hoffman. 

The soloist of the grand Western tour was Miss Marion 
S. Weed, who will also assist next season, which will con. 
sist of two distinct tours through the country. The inter 
mediate weeks will be devoted to the usual subscription 
concerts in New York and other neighboring cities. 

Mr. Droop Plays.—Mr. E. H. Droop has worn a ‘very 
much pleased” expression during the week. On the day 
after the Brice musicale Miss Margaret Reid sang several 
songs for the entertainment of the family at the White 
House, Mr. Droop playing the accompaniments. Miss Reid 
expressed her pleasure and thanks for his artistic work in 
such terms that earthly affairs have received little attention 
since.—Washington ‘* Post.”’ 


Daily Organ Concerts.—Dr. Minor C. Baldwin will give 


a series of twelve organ concerts in Association Hall, 
corner Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, commenc- 
ing Monday afternoon, May I9, at 4 P. M., and continuing 


daily (except Sunday) until May 28. There will be a 
change of program each day. 

Arveschou’s Concert,—The testimonial concert given 
Mr. Albert Arveschou in Hardman Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon of last week, was a very successful affair. The audi- 
ence was large and greatly appreciated the excellent pro- 
gram. Mr, Arveschou was assisted by Mrs. Tyler-Dutton, 
soprano ; Mrs. Frederic Dean, contralto; Mr. Victor Her- 
bert, ’cello and Mr. Harry Pepper, tenor. Mr. Harry Rowe 
Shelley played the accompaniments. 

Harry Pepper’s Concert.—Mr. Harry Pepper gave one 
of his illustrated lectures on the ballad in Hardman Hall, 
Wednesday evening of last week, illustrating his lectures 
with ballads by Knight, Davy, Horn, Lovers and others, 
given in his well-known manner. The affair was well! at- 
tended and much enjoyed. 

Miss Weed and the Philharmonic Club,—Miss Marion 
Weed will be the prima donna soprano of the New York 
Philharmonic Club on the tours next season. 


Mr. Eugene Weiner.—Mr. Eugene Weiner, the director 


of the New York Philharmonic Club, has several manu- 
scripts dedicated to the club by Heinrich Hofmann, S. 
Jadassohn, Theo. Gouvey and other noted foreign com. 
posers, which will be included in next season’s concert 
program, 


A Free Handel Festival.—A Handel festival, in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of the first perform. 
ance of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ will be given by Mr. Wm. C, 
Carl on Saturday afternoon of this week in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, at 4 
o’clock. Mr, Carl will be assisted by Miss ida W. Hub 
bell, soprano; Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, tenor ; Mr. Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, basso; Mr. Adolph Hartdegen, ‘cello; Mr. Wm, 
A. Brice, erganist, and a chorus directed by Mr. F. G. Dos- 
sert. The admission will be without ticket. 

The New York College of Music.—The final concert 
of the New York College of Music for the present season 
will be given at Chickering Hall on Thursday evening, 

He Wanted Scalchi or His Money.—Montreal, May 
7.—In February last Horace St. Louis purchased a ticket 
for $7 to the Academy of Music for a performance of 
**Faust,’? in which Mrs, Scalchi was announced to sing. 
Mrs. Scalchi failed to appear and St. Louis brought suit 
against the theatre managers for the price of his ticket on 
the ground that they had not fulfilled their contract. The 
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court awarded the plaintiff $7 and costs. A host of other 
cases will now be entered against the managers on the 


same ground. 

Dean on Wagner.—Frederic Dean will begin a course 
of lectures on Wagner at the Scharwenka Conservatory of 
Music next Saturday. 

The Patti Festival.—The Patti musical and operatic 
festival at Madison Square Garden was to have begun last 
The second and third performances occur Thurs- 
Patti and her opera 


night, 
day evening and Saturday afternoon. 


company, a host of soloists, grand chorus and orchestra are | 
to take part. 
Gilmore at the Garden.—The series of summer night 


concerts by Gilmore’s band and assisting artists, at Madi- 


son Square Garden, begins on Decoration Day, May 30, and 
the roof garden will be opened on the same evening. The 
roof garden promises to be a delightful spot. It will be 
decorated with flowers, trees and fountains, there will be 
broad promenades and rustic tables and seats, and a 
mandolin orchestra will discourse dainty music. Refresh- 


ments will be served there, and the Garden and theatre 
wudiences will have free access to it. 

The Musical Exhibit,—At Mrs. W. J. 
booth at the Actors’ Fund Fair over $2,000 was taken in 
during the week from the sale of sheet music and musical 
The largest sales were made by Mrs. Hender- 
son and Miss Lambert. There wasn’t much interest in the 
voting for the gift clock and the candelabra to the most 
popular prima donna, Mrs. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson re- 
Christine Nilsson received twenty-three 


Henderson’s 


instruments. 


ceived it by 215, 
votes and Patti five. 

Master Hartman’s Concert,—Master Arthur Hartman 
gave a farewell concert last Saturday evening in the hall of 
the New York College of Music in East Fifty-eighth street, 
before an audience that filled the house. He had the as- 
sistance of Misses Lawrence, Arnsfeild, Clement, Donovan 
and Miss Jessie D, Shay. 

Master Hartman played in his usual pleasing manner and 
was warmly greeted, being recalled after each number. 
Miss Shay gave the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12 in good 
style, as well as playing the accompaniments to Master 
Hartman in a very satisfactory manner, The other num- 
bers were all well given. 

Master Hartman sails for. Europe on Saturday and will 
play in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

Callers,—Director Arthur Claassen and Emilio Pizzi, the 
talented young Italian composer, were callers at this office 
last week; also Miss Minnie Dilthey, the charming young 


soprano, 


Mrs, Everest’s Success.—Mrs. Ellen Everest, the well- 
known soprano and teacher, of Philadelphia, gave a vocal 
and dramatic recital May 2 at the new Century Drawing 
Room in that city.. Mrs. Everest sang numbers by Cowen 
and Herold. She had great success, as did her son, Mr. D. 


C, Everest, the young and talented violinist. 


A May Day Matinee.—The last concert of the season 
at Chickering Hall occurred Saturday afternoon last. An 
excellent program was presented, in which Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Scaichi and Messrs. 
Bologna and Campanini participated. Mr. de Pachmann 
made his last bow to a New York audience for at least two 
seasons. He never played the Henselt Bird study and the 
G sharp minor etude of Chopin better than on this occa- 
sion. 

A Song Recital.—Miss Esther Butler announces a song 
recital next Monday evening at Hardman Hall. Miss Butler 
will be assisted by Miss Maud Powell, Miss Florence Gale, 
Charles Herbert Clarke and Isadore Luckstone. 


Mrs. Ogden Crane’s Loss.—Mrs. Ogden Crane, the well- 
known soprano, has had the misfortune to lose her fifteen 
year old son, who died last week from hip disease. 


Mr, Chase's Testimonial Concert,—Mr. E. P. Chase 
announces a testimonial concert to take place this afternoon 
at the Grand Lodge Room of Masonic Hall, corner of Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-third street. He will be assisted by 
Mrs, Gerritt Smith, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto ; 
Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor ; Mr, Harry Roe, basso; the St. 
Cecile Quartet of male voices ; Mr. Homer Bartlett, pianist ; 
Mr. Gerritt Smith, organist, and Emilio Agramonte, ac- 
companist. 


Ida Klein’s Success.—Ida Klein was last week in Nash- 
ville, being there as leading prima donna of the musical 
festival under Theodore Thomas. The Nashville ‘‘ Banner ”’ 
said: 

Miss Ida Klein captured the audience and received a triple recall, giving 
for an encore the beloved * Suwanee River,"’ with piano accompaniment. 
She is beautiful in person and of winsome features, and her singing was 
of ahigh dramatic order, While she is not great, measured by the stand- 
ard of vocal greatness, she has the capacity to please a miscellaneous audi- 
ence in a remarkable degree, and there never has appeared before a Nash- 
ville audience a singer who more entirely fulfilled their desires. 

An Irish Concert,—-There was a concert given last Sun- 
day night, the program of which was devoted entirely to 
Irish music. William Ludwig, Victor Herbert, Harry Pep- 
per, Jessamine Hallenbeck and Rosa Linde participated. 
Victor Herbert, the ‘Irish Wagner,’’ played some old 


| ough musician, fifteen years’ experience. 
|ences and testimonials. 


of Herbert, several of his ’cello pieces have been played 
with great success in Berlin at a concert of the Free Musi- 
cal Union. 
ANTED—Professional organist and choir master de- 
sires position, quartet, chorus or boy choir. Thor. 
Will give refer- 
Address ‘‘L. A.,”’ THE MUSICAL 
Courier office. 
ANTED—A well-known quintet club (piano, two 
violins, viola and ‘cello) wants engagement in a 
They can be engaged either asa 
Best references 


first-class summer resort. 
club of five, or in any other combination. 
can be given 

Apply to C. V., 127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn. 


Miss Laura B. Phelps. 


SUCCESSFUL CAREER OF THE YOUNG VIOLINIST. 


ISS LAURA B. PHELPS, who has achieved 
some distinction in the world of music as a violinist, 

is a painstaking artist, and has done what she could by 
intelligent and well directed study to develop and strengthen 
that inherent talent which she undoubtedly possesses. She 





comes of a musical family, her father and brother both 








LAURA B. PHELPS. 


being musicians, the former a well-known American com- 
poser, writer of piano compositions and school books. He 
has taught music in the public schools for thirty years, and 
had the first orchestral work by an American composer 
performed in this country. 

Hard work has been the rock on which she has won her 
success, and to-day she recalls, with what must be real 
satisfaction, the many slow hours and days and weeks of 
her student days. 

To Dr. Damainville she lays the credit for her musical 
foundation and for her playing. It was from him that she 
began taking lesgons at the age of nine years. It was 
through him that Miss Phelps went to the Paris Conserva- 
tory of Music, where she was presented by Albertini, and 
received an auditorship—an honor which she thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Her intention was to finish her education at the conserva- 
tory, but ill health proved a barrier, and after six months 
she was compelled to return home. Later she pursued her 
studies under Jacobsohn, at the Chicago Musical College, 
where she remained several years. Portions of the last 
year of her Chicago education she played with the pro- 
fessors of the college at all of their out of town engage- 
ments throughout the Northwest. 

Miss Phelps has played in nearly every State in the 
Union, where her work has been well received and favor- 
ably and flatteringly commented upon by the critics. Ovide 
Musin, some six years ago, was among the listeners at a 
concert in which Miss Phelps figured, and of her he writes: 

New York, February 25, 1885. 

I am happy to state that I have recently heard the young violinis®| 
Miss Laura B, Phelps, and am glad to say that she possesses a fine tech- 
nic, heartful tone and precision ; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the 
virtuoso, combined with youthful grace. I have great hope of a fine ca- 
reer and do not doubt but that she will meet with splendid success every- 
where, Ovive Musin, 

In personal appearance Miss Phelps is tall and slender, 
of the blonde type. A Brooklynite by birth, she has 


house in which she was born, She is a favorite socially in 
both New York and Brooklyn. Miss Phelps’ violin at one 
time belonged to Vieuxtemps; later to the Waters collec. 
tion. In 1885 her father purchased the instrument, pre- 
senting it to her, and it is with it that she has achieved her 
most signal success. To her it is priceless. 








De Pachmann. 


D* PACHMANN'’S last recital at Chickering 

Hall on the afternoon of April 30 was one of uncom. 
mon interest, as the program was made up exclusively of 
Liszt’s original compositions. Nota single ‘transcription ’’ 
was on it, so that we had full opportunity to judge of Liszt 
as a composer, and it must be said that he stood the test 
splendidly. The concert began with his sonata, which is 
so rarely played as to be almost unknown. I, for my part, 
only recall two performances of it in this country, of which 
the remarkably fine one given by Friedheim last season 
wasone. There is no use talking, it is impossible to write 
understandingly about what one does not understand, and 
I affirm that in order to follow this sonata intelligently and 
with genuine enjoyment one must have heard it at least 
sixtimes. Then daylight begins to break and one hears it 
connectedly and recognizes the divine bits of melody in it, 
and the sublimity and beauty of the composition. 

As the critic of the ‘Evening Post’ very properly re- 
marks; ‘* List’s music, far more than Wagner’s, is music of 
the future.’’ This is perfectly true, and this sonata be- 
longs to the very most advanced musical thought and deals 
with subjects above this world, ending in a sort of apo- 
theosis, or, as D2 Pachmann reverently puts it, ‘*God.”’ I 
know not to what I shall compare it, unless to‘a beautiful 
discourse by some great philosopher or thinker—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, for instance., Yes, it is like one of Emer- 
son’s transcendental lectures ; when it is over you cannot 
remember anything exactly, but you have the conscious- 
ness that you have been led through delightful paths end- 
ing somewhere up in the empyrean. You get away from 
yourself and are merged in the great universe, and you feel 
soothed and elevated. 

De Pachmann adores and appreciates Liszt, and he 
brought all his powers to bear to give a faithful and loving 
interpretation of the sonata, and it was indeed an inter- 
pretation. He had evidently studied it in the closest and 
most analytical manner and had fully mastered it. In the 
beginning of the first movement he was perhaps a little 
dry, owing to his intense determination to keep cool and 
not let his nervous temperament get the better of him. 
Also in the adagio his pianissimos were a little too ex- 
aggerated, and at times one could not hear them at all, 
These were, however, but momentary defects in what was 
otherwise a splendid performance. 

The sonata was followed by eight miscellaneous composi- 
tions : the ‘‘ Harmonies du Soir ;’’ legende No. 2, ‘St. 
Frangois de Paoli Walking upon the Waves ;” polonaise 
No.1; mazurka briliante ; etude de concert, No. 2 ; eglogue, 
**Années de Pélerinage ;" ‘* Cantique d’Amour”’ and _ tar- 
antelle, ‘* Venezia e Napoli.”’ 

The legende No. 2 was the glorious one played by Fried- 
heim last year, for the first time in this country, and as I 
wrote at length about it then I will only touch upon it now. 
How anyone who has ears can fail to be impressed by the 
grandeur and nobility of that melody and its magnificent 
rolling accompaniment, so like the heaving bosom of the 
ocean, I cannot understand. It is one of Liszt’s very 
greatest inspirations. Heavens, how he must have played 
it himself! De Pachmann, however, played it superbly, 
though not always quite clearly in the storm or rising of 
the tide episode. Perhaps his strength gave out, or it was 
an indiscriminate use of the pedal, or he might have in- 
tended it so, since a general roar would best express the 
rush of waters. One occasionally missed the perfect defi- 
nition of the chromatics, from whatever reason. 

The polonaise No. 1 in C minor is much more beautiful, 
though not so effective as a concert piece as the other oft 
played one. In speaking of it one day in Weimar Liszt 
said: ‘*About the time I was composing this some of my 
Revolutionary friends in Paris were sent to the guillotine.” 
Hence its sombre character and sinister close. There are 
many subtle and delicate passages in it, and De Pach- 
mann’s trained fingers threaded the mazes of them with ex- 
quisite delicacy and accuracy. When Liszt’s polonaises 
were played to him in the class he always said with a half 
apologetic and deprecatory little air, ‘‘ After Chopin no 
more polonaises should be written,’’ so modest was he 
always. 

The ‘*Mazurka Brillante ’’ charmed the audience, and an 
encore was demanded, while the etude de concert in F 
minor was like fine lace werk, it was so fine. Technical 
finish could no farther gothan De Pachmann’s in this piece. 
His fingers just rippled over the keys in a manner that 
forcibly recalled those of Liszt. ‘* Harmonies du Soir,”’ 

“Eglogue"’ and ‘*Cantique d’Amour” were all dreamy 
and poetic compositions, and the program closed with 
the well-known and difficult tarantelle, ‘‘Venezia e 
Napoli.’”’ 

De Pachmann never played more superbly than through- 








Irish melodies by hif grandfather, Samuel Lever. Apropos 
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always made that city her home and still lives in the same 





out this entire concert, and he covered himself with glory. 
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The audience was of the most musical and discriminately 

appreciative, and applauded him warmly in the right 

places. Amy Fay. 
83 West Thirty-first street. 


Brooklyn News. 





MESSRS, GUILMANT AND BEST, THE FAMOUS FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH ORGANISTS RESPECTIVELY, TO PLAY IN BROOKLYN, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE—WHAT THE INSTITUTE IS DOING IN 
A MUSICAL WAY—A NEW DEPARTURE IN MUSIC IN BROOK- 
LYN WHICH HAS MET WITH INSTANT SUCCESS, - 


Brooxiyn, May 7, 1892. 

T will be interesting to lovers of organ music 

to know that arrangements have been perfected by the 
musical department of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences by which Mr. Alexander Guilmant, a noted com- 
poser and the greatest living French organist, from the 
Church of the Trinity, Paris, and Mr. William T. Best, 
organ composer and organist to the city corporation, St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, England, for a series of concerts 
to be given in this country under the auspices of the insti- 
tute. Messrs. Guilmant and Best are expected to give 
similar concerts in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and possibly one or two larger 
cities, This will furnish to the citizens of Brooklyn the 
first opportunity to hear the leading organists of the world 
and at rates exceptionally cheaper—in fact, the expenses 
are practically borne entirely by the institute. Through 
the courtesy of Professor Hooper Tur MusicaL CouRIER 
is privileged to make the announcement of the arrange- 
ment ahead of all contemporaries, 

Cencert organ music is comparatively little known in 
this country, and only those who have been in the great 
capitals of Europe are fully aware of what the expression 
‘*concert organ music’’ means when presented on a large 
instrument by able organists like Guilmant and Best. 
These concerts will be supplemented by one or two con- 
certs from leading organists in this city. 

Since its organization, less than a year ago, the depart- 
ment of music has made considerable progress, and there is 
probably not a family in Brooklyn but what is concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, in the work of the institute. 
The department was organized in response to a demand from 
many members of the institute who were interested in music 
and who felt that the sul ject should be presented to the 
public from several points of view not contemplated by any 
existing musical organization in the city. The city has an 
abundance of orchestral concerts; and of musical enter- 
tainments as such, but there has been up to this time no 
systematic effort to instruct the public on the histary and 
character of music. Therefore one of the prominent 
features of the work of the department has been lectures 
on different classes of music, musical composers, music in 
different periods of its development, each lecture illus- 
trated by recitals, either choruses, piano, the organ or 
stringed instruments. 


During the past year fourteen lectures, accompanied by 
illustrations, have been given, Furthermore, no musical 
organization in the city was calculated to bring into a 
common fellowship all the members of the profession and 
the lovers of music. The Brooklyn Institute is organized 
on a thoroughly democratic basis, each of its twenty-six 
departments a society composed of speoialists in a particu- 
lar science or art, who have a governing and directing 
body of the department and a larger number of residents 
who are particularly interested in all ‘that pertains to a 
given science or art. The architects, for example, in the 
city came together to form a department of architecture 
to the number of sixty or seventy, and they associated with 
them a considerable number of wealthy citizens who were 
interested in architecture as householders or as con- 
noisseurs. The constitution of the department states that 
its purposes are to unite in a society the members of the 
profession and the lovers of music, to advance the interests 
of music in the city of Brooklyn, and to increase knowledge 
of it through lectures, recitals, concerts and a musical 
library. There are several fields in music that have not been 
brought before the public to any considerable extent. One 
of these is chamber music. Mr. Dudley Buck, the oldest 
member of the profession in the city, has urged the depart- 
ment from the first to give a large number of concerts of 
chamber music. Another field almost untouched in the 
city is that of organ recitals. Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley and 
Mr. John Hyatt Brewer and other members of the depart- 
ment have urged the organization to provide during next 
season a series of organ concerts, hence the arrangement, 
as stated above, with Messrs. Guilmant and Best. 


Another work which the department will undertake will 
be that of presenting the very best music of a popular char- 
acter for the benefit of the children in the publicschools and 
also for the benefit of large numbers in our community who 
would be unable to pay the prices that are now required 
for admission to the symphony concerts at the Academy of 





Music, and enjoyable music should be as accessible to the 
public in Brooklyn as it is in any city on the continent of 
Europe, and the new department will not have fulfilled its 
mission until it has aided in bringing music within the reach 
of the people or making music as accessible to the people 
in Brooklyn as it is in Berlin or at The Hague. 

One of the most instructive and enjoyable meetings of 
the department during the past season was the occasion 
of the illustrated lecture by the Rev. Dr, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall on church music. The illustrations were rendered by 
a choir of about thirty voices. The influence of this lec- 
ture in Brooklyn has already been far reaching, and possi- 
bly the lecture was the first public and emphatic indorse- 
ment of church choruses as opposed to the old-fashioned 
quartet. 

During the year the department will give several lectures 
on the different kinds of church music, The meeting of 
the department to lay out the work for the season of 1892-3 
will be held during the present ‘month, and in addition to 
the above mentioned lines of work it is probable that still 
others will be proposed and carried into effect. 

That the work of the department has been appreciated 
by the people of Brooklyn, and especially by the lovers of 
music, is attested by the fact that the audiences have filled 
the large auditorium, which seats 1,500 people. The or- 
ganization is as yet scarcely a year old and it is too early to 
predict what its success may be. But its interests are in 
the hands of the most skillful members of the profession in 
the city, among whom Mr, Harry Rowe Shelley, Mr, Paul 
Tidden, Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, Mr. Max Spicker, Mr. 
Arthur Claassen, Mr. Charles H. Morse, Mr. R. Huntington 
Woodman, Mr. Carl Venth, Mr. Henry E. H. Benedict, Mr. 
August Walther, Mr. Rafael Navarro, Mr, Perlee V. Jervis, 
Mr. William H. Neidlinger. 

The membership of the institute is between 1,700 and 
1,800, and the attendance at the meetings of the depart- 
ment of music has exceeded that of any of the other de- 
partments connected with it. Dorsky MEANY. 


Mr. Smith’s Concert.—Mr. Frank W. Smith made his 
initial bow as a public entertainer at a concert given in the 
hall of the Grand Opera House on Saturday evening of 
last week. He is a clever reader, and has a pleasing per- 
sonality and will doubtless make a success. He was assisted 
by Dr. Carl Martin, who was in excellent voice ; Miss Amy 
Cable, soprano; Miss Dorothy Harrington, recitationist ; 
Mr. P. J. Smith, tenor; the Mendelssohn Quartet and the 
College City Quintet—all ef whom were greatly appreci- 
ated. 

N, J. Corey.—Mr. N. J. Corey gave a very successful 
piano recital in Schwankovsky’s Music Hall, Detroit, on 
Thursday evening, May 5, which was largely attended. 
Mr. Corey played solos by Liszt, Grieg and Saint-Saéns and 
Paderewski’s sonata for piano and violin, with Mr, William 
Yunck. Miss Florence Choate played Beethoven’s B flat 
concerto, with accompaniment by the Philharmonic Club. 
Songs by Brahms, Rubinstein and Dvorak were admirably 
sung by Mrs. Norton. 

Miss Mead to Go to Vienna.—Miss Olive Mead, a very 
talented and comely young violinist of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., will go to Vienna this summer to study with Mr. 
Grin and other masters. She has had much success re- 
cently in Boston at the Art Club, where she played with 
Helen Hopekirk. 

CONDUCTOR (also solo pianist, &c.) who 

has held prominent positions in Germany and Eng- 

land would be inclined to settle in one of the larger towns 

of America where the conductorship of a choral and 

orchestral society could be offered tohim. Apply to ‘No. 
22 N,’’ care of MusIcAL Courter. 

ANTED—A first-class soprano soloist desires a posi- 

tion in a church choir; has had ample experience. 
Address L. B., care of this office. 
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Large stock in New and _ Second-hand 
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ALL THE WACNER LITERATURE. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC CLUB, 


FIFTEENTH SEASON. 
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THIS renowned organization with 
MISS MARION WEED, Prima Donna Soprano, 


Will make a concert tour through the United States during the season 
1892-3. Managers and societies desiring to make engagements with the 
dresss 


club please a 
Bugenmne Weiner, 
Care of Edw. Schuberth & Co., 28 Union Square, New York. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
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Minnie and the Cigarette Giris.—During her 
recent stay at Seville Minnie Hauk was the object of a 
strange ovation on the part of the girls of the huge 
cigarette factory there. Some of the girls, who had 
formerly been singing in the chorus of the opera, recog- 
nized the famous ‘‘Carmen,”’ and the news of her presence 
among her would-be colleagues spread like wildfire among 
the gay ‘‘cigarreras.’’ They surrounded the prima donna, 
clapping their hands and singing the ‘‘Habanera.”’ It 
took a while to free the prima donna from the enthusiastic 
crowd. 

4A Horn Band,—There is now playing in Paris a 
Russian horn band, each horn being capable of producing 
a single note only. So perfect is the training that the 
band produces the effect of one equipped with ordinary in- 
struments, and even running scales with the rapidity and 
precision of a violin. 

Cable Clippings. —The lawsuit between Yvette Guil- 
bert and Mr. Mussleck, the manager of the café chantant, 
called the Concert Parisien—where Yvette sings every 
night—has just been decided. It was rushed through, 
thanks to the diva’s influence, which apparently holds 
good even in judicial circles. Everybody waits, and some 
forever; but the star diva is the slave of none. Her law- 
yer brought letters from Mr. Clarétie and also frem Mr. Ber- 
trand, stating that by singing at the Nouveauté matinée 
she had not broken her contract with Mr. Mussieck ; for no 
mention had been made of the subject, and she had always 
given her services in the evening most generously. Mr. 
Mussleck had asked for $30,000 damages, 
and the costs were divided between Yvette and himself. 
As it stands, they will each be obliged to pay some 15,000 frs., 
but plucky Yvette does not care, for she coins money, and 
she is a greater favorite than ever. No one can account 
for this extraordinary prestige, sweeping from concert hall 
to diplomatic salons, one is inclined to think that she 
has still a good many variations to her talent, but like a 
wisely clever little woman she works one field until the soil 


He got nothing 


refuses to blossom. 

Maurel, the baritone, has just returned here from Italy, 
previous to his London season. He reports that Verdi's 
‘* Falstaff,” taken partly from the ‘* Merry Wives '’ and 
partly from ‘* Henry,”’ is entirely finished. It is in three 
acts and will be produced next winter at the Scala, with 
my informant in the title role. Maurel, by the way, seems 
to side with Paris in regard to the musical value of ‘ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana.’’ He says itis pleasing, but nothing 
more, and far from equal to the fuss made about it. In 
Italy, he adds, it meets with less enthusiasm than in Lon 
don or Vienna. It never wasa great work, and the French 
critics were only wrong to judge it from that standpoint. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan Better.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
whose condition since his return to London from Monte 
Carlo has greatly alarmed his friends, is better, having 
passed a quiet night Saturday last. 

The Free Musical Union,—The program for the 
last concert of the Berlin Free Musical Union on Thursday, 
the 21st ult., was as follows: 
Piano trio in C minor, op. 101. Joh. Brahms 
Romanza for violin 
Rhapsody for piano ‘ oi 
* Pagina d’'Amore"’ for violoncello , 

England at the Vienna Exhibition. 
portion of the Vienna Exhibition is, so far as England is 


Armas Jlirnefelt 
Carl van Bruyck 


Otto Floersheim 


Phe musical 


concerned, probably more successful than the dramatic, 
Among the exhibits will be the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley’s 
copy of ‘The Messiah,’’ with HaAndel’s corrections, H4n 
del’s manuscript of ‘‘Israel in Egypt,’’ from Buckingham 
Palace, and various old harpsichords (lent by Messrs. 
Broadwood and other firms), violins and old instruments 
generally. 

Godard Not Idle.—Benjamin Godard, the French 
composer, is reported as having finished two operas, ‘ The 
Guelphs”’ and * Ruy Blas,’’ and a scenic arrangement with 
incidental music to Goethe’s ‘‘ Tasso,’’ which is shortly to 
be brought out at Paris. 

Mancinelli’s Success in Hamburg —Private ad 
vices to THe Musica Courter from Hamburg state that the 
first performance in German of Luigi Mancinelli’s three act 
romantic opera, ‘‘Isora di Provence,’’ took place there a 
fortnight ago and proved a great success. The composer 
conducted in person and was called before the curtain many 
times, together with the principal singers. The music is 
described as brilliant and effective. 


Vienna’s Exhibition.—Vienna, May 7.—The great 
International Musical and Theatrical Exhibition opened to- 
day. The most interesting feature of the exhibition will be 
the performances of foreign theatrical and operatic com- 
panies, as well as the two monster concerts in the Music 
Hall, To-day, however, the people were obliged to con 
tent themselves with the still life exhibits. Naturally the 
German and Austrian exhibits are the most comprehensive 
and popular. The crowd gathered most thickly in that 
portion of the rotunda gallery devoted to Mozart, Grill- 
parzer, Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, Beethoven and Schubert. 
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Che Goethe exhibit is the largest yet seen outside of 
Weimar. Through the courtesy of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar all the finest treasures of the Goethe house, theatre 
and museum have been collected here. They fill a large 
division of the gallery, and nothing in the historical de- 
partment probably will attract half the attention that they 
Together with the Schiller collection, also sent by 
the Duke of Wiemar, this division contains 7,000 
objects of the highest historical interest. 

Next to the Wiemar department the visitors lingered 
longest in the room containing the Esterhazy collection. 
Here is a tortoise shell violin of Joseph Haydn, and beside 
it lies, under glass, a bundle of violin strings, with this 


will 


(rand 


card: * These arestrings upon which Joseph Haydn once 
played Here also are all the memorial coins ever struck 
in honor of the master. 

Italy is not especially well represented. Donizetti's 
room, furnished with the articles used by him in his study, 
is the gem of the His piano stands against the 
wall opposite the door, and over it hangs his diploma as 
In the autograph collection are letters 


Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 


exhibit. 


master of music. 
ind musical scores by Donizetti, 
spontini, and Ponchielli, 

rhe exhibition is pronounced by all who were present to- 
day to be successful beyond the expectations of those who 
planned it: 

rhe Ricordi, at Milan, 
Metternich, the honorary lady president of the exhibition, 


firm of have informed Princess 
that they intend to publish a musical album in miniature. 
Fifteen copies of it, richly bound, will be presented to the 
members of the Austrian Imperial family, 1,500 to the 
members of the grand committee of the different nations, 
while 1,200 copies will be given gratuitously to visitors to 
the exhibition. 

A New Libretto for Mascagni,—Messrs. Tarigioni- 
l'ozzetti and Menasci, who are the compilers of the libretto 
‘*Rantzau,’’ 


of Maseagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and 
have been engaged by Mascagni’s publisher, Sohzogno, to 
prepare a libretto.for him on the subject of the drama 
‘* Vestilia,’’ by the Italian poet, Rocco de Zerbi. 

Marchesi andthe American Voice,—The only good 
word that was ever said abroad about the American girl’s 
speaking Voice was by Marchesi, the great singing teacher 
of Paris. Marchesi said that the reason the American girls 
were so successful as singers was because as children they 
were never afraid to speak out. Their loud and unhesitat- 
ing speech had kept the vocal chords facile, used to work, 
so that when the occasion for training came they responded 
quickly, and stood the necessary wear and tear of practice. 
Che English girl, on the contrary, as a child is taught not 
only to speak low, but to restrain her utterance—enthu- 
siasm and vivacity being underbred. The result is that 
her voice, although so agreeable in quality, is monotonous, 
and that her vocal organs, having been long kept within 
limits, accomplish with difficulty the wide range required 
in singing. At the present writing there is unquestioned 
anxiety expressed through correspondence in the English 
journals concerning the growing importance of American 
prima donnas and the growing unimportance of English 
singers. Aside from the rank taken by Albani, Eames, 
Nordica, Nevada, Van Zandt, Sanderson in the great 
operatic centres of Europe, there are Ulmar, De Lussan, 
Agnes Huntington, Esther Palliser, Leonora Bradley, sing- 
ing in London in lighter operas, and Belle Cole, Mrs. Eugene 
Oudin and numbers of American women singing in private 
London houses to the exclusion of English women. And 
now comes Miss Margaret Reid, a new aspirant, with a half 
dozen girls just ready for launching in Paris. One paper 
attributes the success of the American girl to the fact that 
she hastens to Paris for training, while the English girl 
studies at home. Another states that the American girl 
has what the English girl lacks—that is, temperament. A 
third says that America being a much larger country than 
England, there is naturally a larger range of voices, as if 
it was a question of area. The fact is that the only 
singer to whom Englandcan possibly lay claim of late years 
is Melba 

The Manchester Conservatoire,—Sir Charles Hallé 
hopes to start the Manchester Conservatoire in October. 
Sir Charles is president, while Mr. Charles Santley, the 
baritone, will be director of the vocal studies. 


and Melba is an Australian. 


Vatda’s Bankruptcy.—The operatic field furnishes 
some news alittle out of the beaten path. A letter from 
London tells that Giulia Valda, the American soprano (Julia 
Wheelock), is passing through bankruptcy. At the first 
meeting of her creditors her petition was read. She made 
In 1889 she obtained a divorce 
from her husband, E. Valda was in atten. 
dance at the meeting, but made no proposal, and con- 
Her liabilities, she said, were 
A trustee was ap- 


her début in 1879 in Milan. 
S. Cameron. 


sented toan adjudication. 
about $7,000, There were no 
pointed to wind up the proceedings. 

Messager and Loti,—Pierre Loti, who was, with 
the usual honors, admitted to the French Academy a 
fortnight. ago, is the author of the story upon which Mr. 
Messager’s new opera, ‘* Chrysanthéme,’’ intended for the 
Paris Opéra Comique, is based. Mr. Messager states that 
he has put his best music into this work, and that he an- 


assets. 


| mian Girl,’’ 





ticipates that it will be even more successful than ‘‘ The 
Basoche,”’ which perhaps is not saying much. Mr. Mes- 
sager has also contracted to write a new opera for Messrs. 
Ricordi, of Milan, and it will in all probability be given at 


| La Scala. 


A New Story.—An amusing story concerning ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ’’ is related by the Liverpool ‘‘ Mercury.” 
A theatrical manager went to hear Mascagni’s work at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, but was unaware that ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’ was preceded by an act of ‘‘ The Bohe- 
As the music sounded strangely familiar he 
turned to a neighbor and asked him what the opera was 
that was being performed. ‘‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’’ 
was ‘the reply, ‘Well,’ cried the indignant manager, ‘1 
don’t know what it is, but this music is not new to me; 
Mascagni is a plagiarist!’’ And then he fled the theatre. 


Lara’s “ Light of Asia.”—Among the operas that 
Sir Augustus Harris will produce during the coming sea- 
son, which opens May 16, is Mr. Isidore De Lara’s ‘‘ Light 
of Asia.’’ This work, it will be recalled, was on the point 
of being produced at the close of last season. The princi- 
pal part, it is said, will be sung by Lassalle. The piece 
willalso be performed at the Genoa Opera House, where 
the leading part will be taken by Maurel. 


Rummel’s Last Recital. 

UBLIC interest in Franz Rummel’s compre- 
hensive series of seven historical recitals was an ever 
increasing one, and the last one, given last Wednesday 
afternoon, saw the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall 
filled with a large, fashionable and evidently musically 
cultured audience, which followed the artist’s various in- 
terpretations with the closest attention, and paid to him 

the tribute of applause he so richly deserved. 

The program, an entirely modern one, was varied and 
well selected, gaining in interest especially through the 
fact that it contained a goodly number of works not often 
heard in public, among them a group of compositions by 
American composers. Here is the full scheme of the 
occasion : 

Sonata, dedicated to Robert Schumann.............0 2664 cesses Fr. Liszt 

{b. in Raiding, Oldenburg, Dec. 22, 1811; d. in Bayreuth, July 31, 1886. 
Theme and variations, op. 19............. see eeeseePeter Tschaikowsky 

{b. in Wotkinsk, April 25, 1840; lives in St. Petersburg. 

** Forest Elves "’ (** Wald Elfin’’), op. 70, No. 5............ Ludvig Schytte 

[b. in Copenhagen ; lives in Vienna. 

. Preludium.., ) 
. Sarabande . 


1 
2 


Suite, op. 40, ‘* Aus Holberg Zeit”... [ 
| 
| 3 
4 


(Ludwig Holberg, 1684-1754, the | 
Molitre of the North, was the 
creator of the new Danish-Nor- AM. ccis } 
wegian literature.) Rigaudon, .. } 


[b. in Bergen, Norway, June 25, 1842; livesin Bergen, 


Gavot....... | . Edvard Grieg 


al 


Barcarolle ......cc.cceee 
Valse, ** Le Bal"’.. 
[b. in Weshwotynetz, Bessarabia, Nov. 30, 1820; lives in St. Petersburg. 


... Anton Rubinstein 


© Dnnet Amtie OMe BB ica sc nccpesprescesss sesevcencide as William Mason 
{b. in Boston, January 24, 1829; lives in New York, 
EMD ios ch sctheccsc sv vce cost ouneabeshtedurecenns tienes Otto Floersheim 


{b. in Aachen, March 2, 1853; lives in New York. 
Kuschneascbeweaeha «kes uehae’ Frederick Brandeis 
[b. in Vienna, 1835 ; lives in New York. 
Witches’ Dance,” op. 17, No. 2................++++++++eK. A, MacDowell 
[b. in New York, December 18, 1861 ; lives in Boston, 
Picst mnngtarien, OP. 81. 06 vinicewesedcdileeds cicesbizics ..Camille Saint-Satns 
[b. in Paris, October 9, 1835; lives in Paris. 
Twelve nouvelles etudes artistiques, op. 107, No. 3,‘ Jonglerie ’’.... 
Benjamin Godard 
[b. in Paris, August 18, 1849; lives in Paris. 
Intermezzo scherzoso, ‘* La Canzonatura,”’ op, 21, No, 9...,.Hans v. Biilow 
[b. in Dresden, January 8, 1830; lives in Hamburg, 
Nocturne, op. 17..... ...... -+. +L, Brassin 
{b. in Aachen, June 24, 1836; d. in St. Petersburg, May 17, 1884, 
Valse impromptu...... .... | 
** Waldesrauschen,”’ etude. 
** Love's Dream,"’ No.8.. . 
Rhapsodie Hongroise...... 


Gavot, op. 55.......... 


ein edd bvcdvde dor tiddde theta ldbe ots Fr. Liszt 


As far as we recollect this was the first time Mr. Rum. 
mel ever played Liszt’s bombastic B minor sonata in public, 
and we must confess that he made the most of it, his read- 
ing of the virile, intellectual and unaffected kind giving 
the work the semblance of a meaning in many phrases, at 
least, which it never seemed to possess when some of the 
alleged and real Liszt pupils heretofore had played it. 

The Liszt concluding numbers of the program were also 
delivered in most brilliant and at times very fanciful style, 
especially the rarely heard eighth Hungarian rhapsody in 
F sharp minor-major. 

Among the novelties on the program we mention Schytte’s 
** Forest Elves,’’ in E major, a clever and effective but by 
no means original composition, which Mr. Rummel was 
forced to repeat; also the third of Godard’s studies, 
‘‘Jonglerie,” in E flat, which is both pleasing and nevel, 
and Saint-Saéns’ dainty G minor mazurka. 

The American composers were treated with special care- 
fulness on the part of Mr. Rummel, he playing the group 
with the evident desire of doing full justice tothem. Mr. 
Mason’s ‘*Danse Antique’’ is graceful ; Mr. Brandeis’ 
gavot well written, well invented and exceedingly inter- 
esting, albeit a trifle shortening of the A major middle 
portion of the work would benefit its form and effective- 
ness, and Mr, MacDowell’s ‘* Witches’ Dance,’’ in B minor, 
is charming and really bewitching throughout. The entire 
group was especially much applauded, and in fact the 
whole program was evidently much enjoyed. 





The Ashforth Recital. 
RIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH gave her 


annual pupils’ recital Tuesday evening of last week at 
Chickering Hall, and, as is always the case with these re- 
citals, furnished an evening of most excellent and artistic 


singing for a large and fashionable audience. This.was the 

program: 

Quartet, “* The Lord is My Shepherd”’............ ....cseeeeceee Schubert 
Eight Voices. 

Rote, * Pacer Ge Porta ics. cdikcs dtdcidees sieisecdii decd ddcha Bizet 
PO co sa ewe iy sends ar pyc ob puuihgecth Via Vieapa < ..... Chaminade 
Miss Adelaide Lane. 

RD ocd dpnkenns 0Gbbeadcbdbekuile nc ab kbennkeknddnd i ambnndanel Delibes 
TROD L0H wilds + fuethan cs svete censeas idee teadent. séeune De Koven 
Miss Grace Haskell Barnum. 

BUG SE GENE cok dik ect ecu basecibabs nneak kknts, Sueumueos Verdi 
Miss Angele McEvoy. 

“8 Pejan ak? vp soy0 :paa.wssener dcetetrbdesread ston bene tral swreengs Brahms 
TN vice 000.408 +Sindehis 40654 che Chek 900k aabeanees -E. Nevin 
REE as batndanid dadesedarn’s hue sv avahnds tekn-b es. ceitaens ieee Hiller 
Miss Jeannette McClanahan. 

Soltis S'Ophdiig; FH iis ick iti nici cee lice coca cditbens A. Thomas 
Miss Stella Lipson, 
ee a Re iia ny ahnd sedi anind dade sb tnnelinal sank ealnnd Verdi 
Misses Hilke and McEvoy. 

FeEey "Oe GONE 5 hoc canyadudvete. souerasvive ‘avigisecrda’’ sabes Gomes 
Miss Ella Wernig. 

PERE 5+ tine oesincabenws obantegsdead>xte beer’ <cased Saint-Siens 
OE. cc ncdence.codbanetsd sda ebhnanealss the qnbenhbauness Dvorak 
Miss Alice Mandelick. 

GM so sbensctactissovtindcopedacdnareenedle dépanerd leaddvasverbed Grieg 
RA, HUA Fs. hide TNE dase Tie laden dbtadtcaebe dat dhvteieds Massenet 
Miss Kathrin Hilke. 
ee La aio a, cxncsiohnnas: Ate enkiace neta. oereses abeen Grammann 
OD wk bapcue phd g SuavKvEd 0G) es Cahsdy bebe bakenedes auks E, Nevin 
Miss H. Goodman, 

Duet, ** Zigeunerlieder"’ (by request)...... Pi ebd sekdvcdsbesb tenes Brahms 


Misses Wernig and Mandelick,. 


This was indeed a versatile program, and one admirably 
adapted to test the varied training of Mrs. Ashforth’s pu- 
pils. While all the singing was not on a high plane of 
artistic worth, it was thoroughly sincere and showed conclu- 
sively how solid and satisfactory the methods employed 
are. Miss Stella Lipson sang with an af/omé and finish 
worthy of a veteran the difficult and trying ‘‘Ophélie” 
scene from ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and little but words of praise can 
be awarded to the efforts of Misses Kathrin Hilke and 
Alice Mandelick, Miss Mandelick is the lucky possessor of 
a vocal organ delicious in its rich velvety quality, and she 
sings most unaffectedly and effectively. The aria from 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘*Samsen et Delilah’’ was the best thing of 
the evening, and places Miss Mandelick at once within the 
limited category of artistic concert vocalists. Mrs, Ash- 
forth can well congratulate herself on the results of this 
season’s labors. They have berne abundant vocal fruit. 
Here is a list of her students for 1891-2: 


Miss Adelaide Lane, Philadelphia, 
Miss Mary Lawton, Boston. 


Miss Hattie Adams, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Sallie Akers, New York. 
Miss E. Bessy Austin, New York, Miss Olivia Leventritt, New York. 
Miss Mary W. Babcock, Montclair, Mrs, Frank Lindner, New York. 

N. J. Miss Stella Lipson, New York. 
Mrs, F, Hicks Baldwin, Brooklyn. Miss Ellie Long, Toronto, 
Miss Alice Barnard, New York. Miss Alice Mandelick, New York. 
Mrs. Grace Haskell Barnum, Brook- Miss Anita Mason, New York. 

lyn. Miss Jeannette McClanahan, Jackson, 
Mrs. Addie L, Beckman, New York, Tenn, 

Mrs. J. C. Bennett, New York. Miss Angele McEvoy, New York. 
Miss Emily Boehm, New York. Miss Nettie McEwen, Brooklyn, 
Miss Carrie Boelen, New York. Miss Florence Meigs, New York. 
Miss Clara Brandeis, New York, Miss Nellie Meyers, Selma, Ala, 
Miss Alice Breen, Staten Island. Miss Mary Moore, Boston. 

Miss Alice C. Bussing, Montclair, Miss Nora Nathan, New York. 

N.J. Miss Frida Newberger, New York. 
Miss Daisy Calverly, New York. Miss Florence Oborne, Brooklyn. 
Miss Edith Cameron, New York. Mrs. Mary O'Brien, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, Orange, Miss Birdie O'Neil, New York. 

N.J. Miss Lucy Osborne, New York. 

Miss E. J. Clapp, Montclair, N.J. Miss Naomi Paine, New York. 

Miss M, R, Cromwell, New York. Mrs, Kathryn Parker, Brooklyn. 
Mrs, Bertha Cutter, New York, Miss Agnes Paul, Brooklyn, 

Miss Mattie Darling, Newark, N.J. Miss Minga Pope, New York. 

Miss Evelina Davison, New York. Miss Polly C. Pratt, Brooklyn, 

Mrs. C. T. Dillingham, New York. Miss Clara Robitscher, New York. 
Miss Mona Downs, Brooklyn. Mrs. Hast-Rosenthal, New York. 
Mrs, H. Duryea, New York. Miss Ada Schultz, Brooklyn, 

Miss M. Ehlers, New York. Mrs, N., Searing, Arlington, N, J. 
Miss Mildred Emanuel, New York. Mrs. A. Seitz, Easton, Pa. 

Mrs, W. W. Farmer, New York, Mrs. J, R. Skinner, New York. 

Miss Helen Fernbach, New York. Miss Morse Smith, New York. 

Mrs, Max Fisher, New York. Mrs. Olmsted Sooysmith, New York. 
Miss Carrie Frank, New York, Miss Carrie Strauss, New York. 

Miss I. Goetschius, New York, Miss Rosa Stern, New York. 

Miss H. Goodman, New York, Miss Susan Stevenson, Indianapolis. 
Miss Fanny Grant, New York. Miss W. Sylvester, Washington, 
Miss Sally Grant, New York. a. ¢. 

Miss Rubey Gurney, Boston, Miss Clara Torrey, Brooklyn. 

Miss Minnie Halff, San Antonio, Miss Daisy Thompson, New York. 

Tex. Miss Kitty Van Vieck Brooklyn, 
Miss Kate Hansel, Stockton, Cal. Miss Marion R. Weeks, Portland, 
Miss Edith Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa. Me. 

Mrs, Lillian Herman, New York. Miss Ella A. Wernig, Brooklyn. 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, Stockton, Cal. Miss L. Wildes, Brooklyn. 
Miss Anna Johnson, Memphis, Mrs. Linnette Williams, Brooklyn. 

Tenn, Miss Anna Wykoff, New York. 

Mrs, Louise Kloman, New York. Miss May Laden, New York. 
Miss Fanny Campion, New York. Miss Addie Lander, New York. 








Rosa Linde’s Engagements.—Miss Rosa Linde, prima 
donna contralto, sang with success at the Ludwig concert 
on Sunday several Irish songs and is engaged for a Lieder- 
kranz concert at the end of the month. She has been sing. 
ing in public two or three times a week during the past 
month. 
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Vienna Notes. 
Vienna, April 15, 1892. 

66 y sAMICO FRITZ” has met with success in 

Vienna, and no doubt will have as long arun as did 
the same composer’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.”” The opera 
was given under favorable circumstances, and received a 
thorough interpretation at the hands of first-class artists. 
The intermezzo had to be repeated at the request of the 
audience. 

The new opera, ‘‘Friedel mit der Leeren Tasche,’’ from 
the pen of the Vienna composer Max Josef Beer, which had 
its premiére in Prague, has met with considerable success. 

Johann Strauss has begun work on a new operetta, which 
will probably have its first performance next season. The 
name of the new operetta is ‘‘ Princess Minetta,”’ and the 
text is by Hugo Wittman and Jul. Bauer. 

The opening of the International Music and Dramatic 
Exhibition will take place on May 7 in the large Tonhalle 
with a monster musical performance. 

In the evening of the same day the theatrical manage- 
ment will open their part with a one act play, which will be 
produced by the Wiener Theatre. The other theatres which 
are going to take part on this occasion will be the following : 
Carl Theatre, the German Volkstheatre, the Josephstiater 
and the Theatre an der Wien. The managers of these the- 
atres have decided to close their houses on the opening 
evening. With the permission of the General Intendant of 
the Court Theatres, Mrs. Wolter, the celebrated actress, 
will take part. The manager of the German theatres of 
Berlin, L’Arronge, has given notice to the committee in 
Vienna that his troupe will take part on May 8. 

Ed. Hanslick, in his ‘* History of Vienna’s Music,’’ makes 
mention of a symphonic poem which was performed in 
Vienna in the last century under the name of ‘‘ Werther.” 
It was composed by Pugnani and was performed on March 
22, 1796. 

(Gaetano Pugnani was one of the best of violin virtuosos 
of his time and a pupil of the celebrated Corelli. He was 
born in Turin in 1727 and died there in 1808.) 

Felix Blangini relates in his ‘‘Souvenirs ’’ that Pugnani’s 
symphonic poem was, by request, performed to a select 
society in Turin, where he directed it personally, and in his 


excitement and to the surprise of the guests he pulled off 


his coat and conducted in his shirt sleeves. Suddenly, in 
the part where ‘* Werther ’”’ dies, he pulled out a pistol and 
shot into the hall. 

At about the same time Blangini wrote a cantata with 
the same name for solo with accompaniment of large or- 


chestra. Cuas. Lfcer. 


Paris Musical Items. 
Paris, April 18, 1892. 

E are in the midst of the Easter festivities. 
W On Easter Sunday the music in the churches was, 
as usual, of the highest order. I attended the service at 
St. Augustin and at the Madeleine churches, At the latter 
Gounod’s mass was given with full orchestra and chorus, 
with the assistance of several artists from the opera. The 
church was crowded and hundreds were unable to obtain 
admission. In the afternoon I attended vespers at the 
Trinité, where from my position in the organ gallery I 
listened to a delightful program of choice music under the 
direction of Messrs. Guilmant and Salomé; ameng other 
selsctions were the Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘‘ Tannhauser ’”’ 
and the ‘Ecce Panis,’’ of Cezesar Franck, given with chorus, 
organ and harp accompaniment. On Thursday afternoon 
last I attended a service at the old church of St. Gervaise 
near the City Hall; the music consisted of chorales and 
chants by Palestrina, Corelli, Lotti and other composers 
written during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The choir was placed in one of the recesses in an upper 
gallery and was most impressive. 

On Good Friday the ‘‘ Tenebrae and Miserere,”’ by Gallus, 
was given by a double chorus, On the same day at St. 
Eustache Rossini’s ‘*Stabat Mater’’ was rendered by the 
choir under the direction of Mr. Dallier, the organist of 
that church, but the acoustics were so wretched (the choir 
being placed in the nave) that the performance suffered 
much in consequence. On Saturday evening last a large 
audience filled the Salle Erard to listen to a concert given 
by Mr. George Magrath, solo pianist, who has just finishéd 
a three years’ course of instruction in Berlin and Leipsic. 
His selections consisted of compositions of Liszt and Chopin 
exclusively, with the exception of the piano quintet of 
Widor, given with the assistance of Messrs. Marsick, Briin, 
Laforge and Léys. His playing much delighted the audi- 
ence present, his rendition of the andante and polonaise of 
Chepin serving to illustrate his abilities in both the soste- 
nuta and bravura style of playing and showed himself a 
thorough artist. He leaves for America very soon and 
hopes to be heard in New York early next season. 

One of the features of the concert was the violin solo of 
Mr. Marsick, who is rarely heard in concert, as his time is 
so much occupied in teaching that whenever he is persuaded 
to appear in concert music lovers know what a treat is in 
store for them. He gave as his numbers an andante and 
‘*Danse Slovacque’’ by Wormser, and received a perfect 
oration ; the latter number was played by him magnificently, 








bringing out both the sentiment and the wild gipsy charac- 
ter of the cemposition. Mrs. Leroux Ribeyre, the favorite 
soprano, sang songs of Massenet and Delibes with much 
delicacy. 

Marchesi gave her second musicale at her hotel on Tues- 
day afternoon last, which consisted of numbers interpreted 
by pupils belonging to her preparatory classes. The pupils 
all showed great proficiency. Among these whose singing 
was especially noticeable were: Mrs. Lilian Duncombe, who 
sang songs cemposed by Bemberg, the young composer, and 
accompanied by him on the piano; Miss Elise Patterson, 
who sang twe Italian songs with much taste, her mezzo 
voce effects being especially enjoyable. 

Miss Maud Young, from Chicago, sang an aria from 
‘¢ Etienne Marcel,’’ by Saint-Saéns and ‘‘ La Biondina,’’ by 
Gounod ; her voice is of lovely quality, being sympathetic 
and of good range and showed careful study and intelli- 
gence ; two very young girls, Misses Auld and Boeckler, 
showed much promise in their singing. Miss Josephine 
Reilly, of Philadelphia, a protégée of the Drexels, bankers 
of that city, used her voice to great advantage in an aria 
from ‘* Robert le Diable.’?’ The musicale was listened to 
by a very large audience, which joined afterward in con 
gratulations to Marchesi over the success of the affair. 

On Good Friday night throngs filled the Eden Theatre, at- 
tracted by the choice program interpreted by the Colonne 
Orchestra, assisted by Mrs. Gabrielle Krausse, Mr. Warm- 
brodt and Mr. Hollman, the great Belgian 'cellist. Krausse 
sang the ‘‘Inflammatus,”’ from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,”’ 
and the arias ‘‘La Nuit,’’ of Gounod, and ‘Elizabeth’s”’ 
prayer, from ‘.Tannhauser,’’ showing the great artist 
which she is. Her voice, although worn, shows such ad- 
mirable method and her interpretation great intelligence, 
and her appearance in concert is always hailed with de- 
light. Mr. Hollman played the ‘Kol Nidrei’’ of Max 
Bruch and delighted his audience with his graceful and 
finished style of playing. 

The orchestra played a scene from ‘ Parsifal,’’ the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie’’ and the funeral 
march from Berlioz’ ‘‘Hamlet.” Mr. Warmbrodt, tenor 
from the Grand Opera, sang ‘The Beatitudes,’’ by Cesar 
Franck, the first time given here, and an aria from * L’En- 
fance du Christ,’’ by Berlioz, At the Cirque d’Hiver the 
Lamoureux Orchestra attracted also another large audience 
the same evening, assisted by Mr, Van Dyck, the eminent 
tenor from Vienna, who gave selections from Wagner with 
his usual great success. A concert is announced at the 
Salle Erard by Sarasate, the violinist, with the assistance of 


Bertha Marx, pianist. WILL TAYLOR, 


Music and Musicians in Dresden. 

T is always with particular delight that I pack 
| my gripsack to take a flying trip to Dresden, the 
Northern or ‘* Elb Florenz.”? For ever since my year with 
Prof. Dr. Willner at the Dresden Conservatory I cherish 
the most pleasant memories imaginable of my teachers, the 
conservatory, the quaint old city, its people and its charm- 
ing suburbs. Dresden seems to be peculiarly attractive to 
the English speaking race, for with every year the English- 
American colony increases, In fact, one meets with Eng- 
lish and American faces at every turn, at the opera house, 
the concert rooms, the museums and on the promenades in 
the ‘* Grosse Garten.”” No wonder, for Dresden is simply 
charming, combining as it does all the advantages of a 
royal residence with the attractions of beautiful surround- 
ings. 

As my readers may readily imagine, I was particularly 
glad to give an American concert in the Saxen capital. 

While there I heard two notable performances on the 
Busstag (a legal holiday set aside as a day of fasting and 
prayer). I attended a performance of Bach’s ‘‘ Passion ’’ mu- 
sic (St. Matthew). All the notable choral societies of the 
city had combined for the occasion, under the conductor- 
ship of Miller-Reuter ; and I will say right here that it 
was one of the best performances of this colossal master- 
piece I ever heard; far better, for instance, than a per- 
formance of the same work by the * Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sikfreunde’’ in Vienna, under Hans Richter, some two 
years ago. 

Miller-Reuter is a young man of great promise, | sur- 
mise. He has fire, considerable routine and artistic in- 
stincts. He told me that he at one time had been a class- 
mate of our Mr. MacDowell at Frankfort, under Raff; of 
course he was quite anxious to hear MacDowell’s suite, op. 
42 (the last number on my Dresden program), 

The only jar in this praiseworthy performance was 
caused by the * fearful and wonderful” organ accompani- 
ments perpetrated by Fischer, Dresden’s ergan virtuoso. 
I fully agree with your former Paris correspondent, Mr. 
William Carl, when he claims that Germany is not the 
home of artistic organ playing, at least not according to 
modern ideas of organ music. Mr, Fischer’s registration 
on this occasion was something frightful. 

At the Opera House (where, by the way, you can get the 
best 25 cent seat in the world) I heard the third perform- 
ance of Draesecke's new opera ‘‘Herrat.’”’ You already 


have heard of the success of the work, and I can confine 
myself to a few supplementary remarks. The subject is 
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taken from an old German epic poem by Henry the 
Fowler, in which ‘Dietrich von Bern,’’ a prototype of 
perfect chivalry, is said to have joined in wedlock with 
‘‘Herrat,” the sister of ‘‘ Helke,’’ wife of the powerful 
‘King Etzel.’’ This hero (originally ‘*Theodoric the 
Great, King of the Goths’’) is the subject of quite a num- 
ber of old epic poems, fragments of which have ceme 
down to us. In the second part of the song of the 
Nibelungen, fer instance, our hero is also introduced as 
being at the court of ‘Etzel (‘Attila’), King of the 
Huns.’’ Accordingly, the 
castles and their interiors are precisely like those of Wag- 
ner’s ‘*Siegfried,’’ for instance. Draesecke, who wrote his 
own libretto, also employed many obsolete poetic expres- 
sions and names of places and persons, without, however, 
following Wagner’s example of employing the ‘*Stabreim”’ 


costumes and sceneries of 


(alliteration), 

While he thus ‘succeeds in striking a tone quite in keep- 
ing with the old fierce, albeit chivalrous, heroes and their 
times, he, on the other hand, created a stumbling block by 
writing his own book, which eventually may materially in. 
terfere with the ultimate success of the work. Draesecke 
is not a poet, although quite a dramatist ; in fact it is less 
the absence of poetic thoughts and sentiment ; it is rather 
the heavy, unwieldy language in which the poetic dramatic 
ideas are couched that militates against him. The plot is 
told in a few words, 

First Act—(Scene, *‘King Etzel’s’’ castle at Gran).— 


‘*Dietrich ven Bern,’’ our hero, lies wounded at ‘+ Etzel’s’’ 
castle; the latter, on leaving for one of his military 
expeditions, had charged his wife, ‘** Helke,’’ to carefully 
attend to ‘ Dietrich’s’’ welfare. ‘'Helke,’’ however, is 


who also lies 
all 
her attentions and cares to her husband’s prisoner and 


** Etzel,’ 


secretly in love with ‘Dietrich der Reusse,’’ 
wounded in one of ‘‘ Etzel’s’’ dungeons. She devotes 
’ being sorely pressed 


‘* Dietrich der 


sadly neglects our hero. 
by his foe, ‘*King Waldemar,”’ the father of 
Reusse,’’ pays his castle a flying visit to ascertain the 


progress ef our hero’s recovery. Upon learning the state 


of affairs ‘‘ Etzel,’’ in a fit of rage, charges his wife with 
treachery, whereupon ‘‘ Helke’’ promises that she will not 
allow ‘* Dietrich der Reusse '’ to escape to join his father’s 
forces, in strength of which she pledges her own head. 
But 


young ‘ Dietrich,’’ not quite as chivalrous as ‘** Helke’’ 


‘‘Etzel’’ accepts the pledge and departs in haste. 


supposed him to be, escapes from the castle amid the 
greatest consternation of the queen and her attendants, 
after having tauntingly invited our wounded hero te ride 
with him. ‘ Helke,’’ 
self of the neglected hero. 


in her great distress, bethinks her- 
She implores him to follow the 
him. ‘* Dietrich von 


younger. * Dietrich’’ to capture 


Bern,’’ no doubt stung to the quick by the taunting re 
marks of the escaping knight rather than moved by the 
entreaties of ‘*‘ Helke,’’ with superhuman efforts rises from 
his couch and after donning his martial attire seis out to 
capture the fugitive. 

Second Act (Saben’s Castle in Esthland).—Our hero has 


overtaken the fugitive ‘* Dietrich,’’ and in a mortal combat 


the latter is killed; our here, fatigued unto death, is led 


into the castle and carefully nursed by ‘‘ Herrat,’’ the 
niece of ‘* Helke,’’ who, together with her retinue, is re 
tained in ‘*Saben’s’’ castle as prisoner. ‘‘Saben,’’ on 
hearing of ‘‘Herrat’s’’ guest, recognizes an old foe in 
‘* Dietrich ;’’ he secretly enters the chamber at night with 
his men and is about to kill him in his sleep. ‘* Herrat,’’ 
however, had foreseen this, and, together with her men, 
arrives just in time to save ‘*Dietrich’s”’ life. ‘‘Saben’”’ 


is killed and ‘** Dietrich’’ and ‘ Herrat mutual 


troth. 
Third Act (Shores of the ‘*Etzel,’”’ 
surrounded by his warriors and courtiers, pronounces the 


"” pledge 
Danube, near Gran).- 


death warrant over ** Helke,’’ the queen. 

‘«Etzel’’ is implored by all his followers to spare his wife, 
In the midst of this scene ‘* Dietrich 
‘* Herrat’’ 


but he is inexorable. 


: his bride 


and * King 


The 


anger of ‘‘ Etzel”’ is appeased, ‘* Helke”’ is pardoned through 


von Bern’’ appears with 


Waldemar,” * Etzel’s’’ formidable foe, as prisoner. 


” 


the intercession of ‘* Herrat,’’ and the curtain falls. 

If Inow would give my impressions of the music set to 
this rather complicated plot I must confess that I was very 
To think that old 


phonic writer, should be able to compose in this epigram- 


much surprised. Draesecke, the sym 


matic, highly dramatic style! Of course they say that 
Conductor Schuch has clipped and cut the work most un 
mercifully, but that does not alter the genuine dramati 
What surprised me still 
ond 


even in 


and musical merits of the opus. 
color of the sec 
And 
very little 


more was the tender, beautifully poetic 
and ** Herrat’’ meet. 
but 


act, where ‘ Dietrich 
the last act, containing as it does action, 
the musical portion retains its youthful, vigorous and at 
raken 


impor 


times powerful character to a remarkable degree. 


all in all, I consider ‘* Herrat ’’ Draesecke’s most 
tant and most surprising work, and it is a pity that the 
opus was not performed long ago; it might have encour 
aged the author to continue in this direction and sphere, 
while now I fear that Draesecke is too old to reap the ar 
tistic benefits of this tardy recognition, J found the old 
gentleman in his delightful bachelor’s hal! on the Burger 


wise, busy with corrections of the score. His reoms were 
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literally filled with Sewers ont laurel wreathe—the tokens 
of Dresden’s esteem for the composer of * Herrat.’’ 

He, of course, felt very much elated over his recent great 
success, and dwelt at length on the satisfactory perform- 
ance, particularly on the exceedingly poetic impersonation 
of the title réle by Mrs. Wittich, the popular rival of Miss 
Malten. He honored me with a request to please inform 
him as to my impressions of the work, which request I 
herewith comply with. I would particularly mention the 
exuberant orchestral colors, which, without in the least im- 
itating his dramatic prototype Wagner, he most effectively 
has diffused throughout the opera. 

The only part of the whole work which I disliked was the 
Strange to say, it seems labored and devoid of 
harm of the second act or the heroic 

Upon inquiry I found this to be the 
general impression. He ought to rewrite it, if for no other 
purpose than to help rendering his great work popular. 
It certainly deserves it. 

Owing to a concert given by the conservatory faculty, at 
which Draesecke's piano concerto was performed by Mrs. 
Rappoldi-Klahre, he could not attend my American con- 


overture, 
either the poetic « 


power of the first. 


cert, much to his regret. You remember that last year he 
had hunted me up in the greenroom after the concert to 
congratulate me personally, although 1 was a_ perfect 
stranger to him, 

This year T invited the Tonkinstler Verein, through their 
president, Cello Virtuoso Grutzmacher. This gentleman 
very obligingly published the invitation in the daily papers, 
and as a result I had a very large and musical audience, 
with Rubinstein, the lionized master, at the head. 

There being no rehearsal allowed on the Ausstag I ac- 
cepted a friendly invitation and took a flying trip to **Sta- 
tion Weintraube’’ (Grapevine Station) on the Elbe, where 
Jean Louis Nicodé, the great composer, is rusticating for 
the time being. We had a delightful chat over an excellent 
cup of tea, prepared by charming and graceful Mrs. Nicodé, 
He was very much pleased to hear of the success the orches- 
tral fragments of his ‘*Ocean’’ ode had under Seidl’s con- 
ductership at one of the Philharmonic concerts. 
informed me that he had received an official invitation to 
attend the Congress for Science and Art at the Columbian 


He also 


Exposition. 

Owing to a very important engagement of long standing 
he regretted not to be able to attend my concert, but he 
and his wife would come to the last rehearsal. So they did, 
and were that they of their own accord 
promised to drop the engagement and to come again in the 
saying that they could not afford to miss such a 
fine concert. So after the concert Rubinstein, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicodé, Musikdirektor Trenkler and some of my 
Dresden friends came to the greenroom, where, for half an 
hour or so, we had a delightful chat. Rubinstein, who 
never had heard any American compositions of note before, 
asked to learn all about the composers, their abode, present 
age, &c. When I asked him whether we could 
hope him with us once more, he said: ‘*No, Iam 
getting too old for such a trying tournée. I labored under 
the impression,’’ he continued with a mischievous smile, 
‘*that slavery had been abolished in America, but I learnt 
He then related many reminiscences of 


so enthused 


evening, 


occupation, 


to see 


to know better,”’ 
his American tournée, revealing an accuracy of memory 
which He looks rather strong and 
vigorous, despite his sixty-three years ; his lion-like mane 
is still black, with only here and there a gray hair peeping 
forth. His recent concerts at Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic and 
Dresden have fully demonstrated that he still is the inimit- 
able Rubinstein of yore. So much more the pity that he 
will not be prevailed upon to cross the ocean once more. 

As to the success of the Dresden concert you will have 
heard of your regular correspondent ere this. I ask the 
privilege of returning my heartiest thanks through your 
columns to Mrs. De Soto, of the American consulate in 
Dresden, as well as to A. Ingman, your correspondent, for 
their very enthusiastic and efficient interest in the concert, 
as well as for obliging acts of personal courtesy extended 
to me while in Dresden, 

1 will conclude by mentioning that Musikdirektor Trenk- 
ler, of the Gewerbehaus orchestra, begged me to ask the 
American composers for scores and parts of the works per- 
formed at the Dresden concert, as he would like very much 
to add them to his repertory. He seemed particularly 
anxious to get Schoenefeld's ‘* Suite Caractéristique "' (be. 
cause of the negro melodies) and Paine’s symphony. 

F, X. ARENS. 


was astounding. 


Cuakcortensurs (near Berlin), April 11, 1892, 


(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


PRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 


7 Fifth Avenue, Wew Work City. 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 


receive chief attention, All the teachers use the same method, Homes 
selected for pupils, Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 





BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston Orme or Tue Musica Courier, i 
7 Tremont Street, May 7, 1892. { 


Wednesday siteerieon and evening a 
private performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ was 
given in Music Hall. The soloists were Mrs. Antonia 
Mielke, Mrs. Julie Wyman, Miss Lena Little, Mr, Emil 
Fischer, Mr. Andreas Dippel, Mr. Heinrich Meyn and Mr. 
Georg Henschel. 

The ‘‘ Flower Maiden’s Music’’ was sung by Mrs, J. E. 
Tippett, Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Little, Miss Elizabeth 
Hamlin, Miss Belle Clark and Miss Harriet Whittier. Mr. 
George Want and Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich sang the music of 
the ‘* Two Esquires.”” The choruses were sung by the Ce- 
celia Club. 

The orchestra was the Seidl, from New York, and the 
performance was conducted by Mr. B. J. Lang. 

An enthusiastic audierice, numbering about 2,000, wit- 
nessed the performance, which, with the intermissions, 
lasted from 4:30 till 10 P. M. 
se*# 





N 


On Tuesday evening next Miss Adele Lewing, assisted by 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, Miss Louise Rollwagen and Mr. 
Heinrich Meyn, will give a concert in the Meionaon, the 
program of which will be devoted exclusively to composi- 


tions by Miss Lewing. 
tees 


The fourth and last Cecelia concert of the season will be 
given on Thursday evening with Mrs. Julie Wyman and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach as the soloists. 

The following program will be performed : 


PE ROI NE occ ecdtcetseverats cierscectsehyavetese ..+..Boito 
* Pod Spotted Satan isos oh Fe Ve cdivedevivebwecdie’ -Macfarren 
Female Voices. 
ee... 0nd: cance cdeday vane webiannethebns 4954s heed cttecbe Schumann 
CUE cos svxeseuser wan “adevenne) dd ...Gluck-Brahms 
MPA. ccc ccsictcen des 6s hagbtnseghs<boesayennenssethtn Mrs. Beach 
“Mes. H. ‘i. A. Beach. 

Phicconath Paelaiicnes occ ccd sekiview ss cpediber se! Piacdeses cea Mendelssohn 
Solo by Mrs. Wyman. 

“ The Bacchantes,”’ from “ Philemon and Baucis”’ is wie ie Gounod 
BOND ice cnccccccncnee sos pesebeheedl seee siny covdep Mrs. Julie L. Wyman 


“The Fountain ” .. Homer N. Bartlett 


Face cedaateke patos bend (awe 4testaceseacepes basen Liszt 
..Moszkowski 


Etude in D flat 
GIR GHGS cons s+ ¢.0s00 wchovsben ty 00s) cabadee cs iacvarn : 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


“ The Lord is My Shepherd "’. 


On Wednesday last the Boston office of THe Musica. 
CourigR was favored with a call from Victor Herbert, 
Henry Schmitt, Louis Schmitt, John Rietzel and Clifford 
Schmidt, members in good standing of the Seid! Orchestra, 
New York. It is not entirely at the request of the above 
named gentlemen that we make note of this event in the 
history of the Boston office, but to show appreciation as 
well of the honor conferred. 

see 

Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, a young man of. marked 
ability musically and a grandson of Lewell Mason, is the 
latest addition to the list of American composers. 

Two songs just out (the Boston Music Company, publish- 
ers) entitled **1 Cannot Help Loving Thee”’ and ‘May,”’ 
are, we believe, Mr. Mason’s first efforts and possess excep- 
tional merit. 


Miss Badham’s Success. 

T the last meeting of the University Club, 
A held at their rooms, 96 Fifth avenue, Miss Caroll Bad- 
ham entertained the guests by singing a number of selec- 
tions in an unusually artistic style. Miss Badham is a pupil 
of Lamperti, of Dresden, and La Grange, of Paris. Having 
just returned from her studies, it is to be hoped that we 
will hear her often in our concert halls next season, Her 
voice is exceedingly sympathetic, and her singing as a 
whole showed her to be an artist. 








Adrian Primrose Concert. 


R. ADRIAN PRIMROSE, violinist, gave a 
M concert last Wednesday evening in Noe & Ham- 
lin Hall, 158 Fifth avenue, assisted by Mr. Homer Bartlett, 
Mr. Sumner Salter, Miss Emma Dunn, soprano; Miss Mar- 
guerite Melville, pianist, and Mr, F. Townsend Southwick, 
reader. Mr. Primrose played three movements from the 
third suite by Franz Ries, De Beriot’s ‘‘ Concert Militaire,” 
the Sarasate transcription of Chopin’s nocturne in E fiat, 
and Wieniawski’s mazurka, in which his skill was plainly 
manifested. 

The feature of the evening was the singing of Miss Emma 
Dunn, a young and talented soprano, with a voice of beau- 
tiful quality which is destined to be heard from in the near 
future. 

Her numbers were the scene and air from ‘Der Frei- 
schitz’’ and ‘‘Spring Flowers,’’ by Reinecke, with violin 
obligato played by Mr. Primrose. In response to encores 
she gave a pretty song of Tours’, ‘‘The Bird Story,’ 
repeated the ‘‘Spring Flowers.”’ 

Her training reflected much credit on her teacher, Mr. 





Sumner Salter, who by special request gave a spirited ren- 
dering of Schumann’s ‘* Two Grenadiers.’’ 

Mr. Bartlett played a piece of his own composition and 
Gottschalk’s ‘* Tremolo,”’ and with his pupil, Miss Melville, 
the ‘‘ William: Tell’’ overture, transcribed by Gottschalk. 
Miss Melville displayed much talent by a performance of a 
Chopin valse. 


An es ngagement. 





W. WAUGH LAUDER ENGAGED: AS MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
FAVORITE ‘* THOUSAND ISLANDS PARK ASSEMBLY,’’ ON THE 
NEW YORK SIDE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 





T this beautiful educational summer resort 
the management has a fine auditorium, lit with elec- 
tric light, seating 2,500 people and a pretty chapel seating 
400; every modern convenience ’midst the loveliest scen- 
ery; hotels accommodating 1,000 guests; 500 pictu- 
resque cottages. There will be the following musical 
advantages: Course of twenty analytical lecture recitals ; 
history talks on every branch of music; large mixed cho- 
ruses and Ladies’ Glee and Madrigal Club; piano talks, vo- 
cal conversations, composers’ days, hours with the grand 
orchestra. 

A daily general theory class in which the whole conser- 
vatory or college course in science, technic, form, analysis, 
aesthetics and practice will be comprehensively treated of. 

Five concert grand pianos. 

Several grand public concerts, choral and otherwise. 

Individual lessons or in classes of three. 

Musical department open from July 1 to September 1. 

Two grand Lord’s Day services weekly, in which an im. 
mense choir will officiate under Mr. Lauder’s direction. 

This is a splendid opportunity for music students to spend 
the summer months at a wonderfully beautiful spot and in 
cool comfort continue their musical studies. 

Living expenses moderate. Terms for tuition liberal. 

For full particulars correspond with Rev. Wm. Searls, 
D. D., Franklin street, Auburn, N. Y., or W. Waugh Lauder, 
3625 Forest avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Mr. McKinley’s Engagements.—Within the last few 
weeks Mr. McKinley has sung for the 


Seidl Society, in Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society, 

Brooklyn Choral Club. 

* Messiah "’ at Stamford. 

Lodge of Sorrow, at Carnegie Hall. 

Gaelic Society concert and many other concerts. 


And out of the city he is engaged to sing : 


** Creation,” Williamsport, Pa ...... 66.6 cece cece eee May 17 
res Vere ET EEeE TEE eLi ie May 19 
Rossini'’s *' Stabat Mater ”’.......cccereceseneres seeccveeesere May 24 
CRS TU GES i eves ocsessadenvednetparsesacetgasscatays May 25 
CURE, THES cecccncds ccccciconccente: cerereorecessenecseecs May 30 
* Biijats,”” Mea Work ........cccccesdeccsovsoe deoseeuneseteres June 8 
Bruch’s ** Arminius,’’ Oberlin, Ohio.... .......... June 20, 21 and 22 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 
during the entire summer, 


THE FAMOUS 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 





Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 


112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 


THE EMERSON PIANO 18S USED. 
P| 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


15 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














Bacu—Fift:en two part Inventions (Busoni)................... Net, $1.50 
Thee. CBMNO CRMROGR) «0. co ncccsenseccoccacces weorecee 75 
Fifteen three part Inventions (Busoni)............ ...-- “« 1.50 
The same (Reinecke). ...............0cseceeseccenss wesse +90" 
Ten Keg ray and os three part Liventions. New edition 

MTR Gea cu sedivedetestsastptticocebeccess cube 2.06 
Twelve ‘Short oe (New edition by A. Dupont)., 2.00 
ee I II oon nc 4 6o4< be FhGdpakas si ¥udiee cnsde let, .60 
Well Sage Sg Clavichora (Franz - Rens two 
Ns Os nse pvecnaceuesins «50 
The same (Reinecke), two vols., each 7 1,00 
Pane ee Studies, paper — ‘ “75 
lie same, cloth 1,00 
ES Schule (new), twelve books in progressive order, 
each, 1.50 
ParneJiete School ly. four ction). gompione she'd oak-ccbeniatiel Net, $5.00 
he sa ' e, singly, four books, each............-.---+++++ « 3.95. 
L —Rudiments in first sien. on. —Exercises in the j 
higher tion. I We we | for different kinds 
of ell pou evelop of arm and 
left ole ng 
Davio—Violin Me svt avadscoccece Part I, net, $1.50; Part II., net, 2.00 
Ruut—School of Velocity......... 4 cbibcbe Bt Book 1., $1.50; Book II.’ 2.00 
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Correspondence, 








Atlanta Correspondence. 
M. C. REHM, the pianist, gave a cencert at the 
Edgewood Avenue Theatre on last Wednesday evening, which 
proved to be a grand artistic success. Mr. Rehm’s playing fulfilled the 
expectation of the audience present. The sonata by Grieg was the open- 
ing number, It lest none of its inspiration under Mr, Rehm's illustration 
of the piano part. So well had he caught the spirit of the composition, so 
' intelligently had he studied it for expression of all its fine contrasts, that 
he presented the trying executive passages with fine effect. Mr. Natorp 
Blumenfeld played most exquisitely, and in the Grieg sonata and solos has 
again given proof of his great reputation asa violinist. Not since Musin 
was here has there been heard such wonderful violin playing. 

Mr. Harry E. Reeves is a singer with a voice full of rich music. His 
method is most perfect, which makes it a pleasure to listentohim. He 
has a dash of originality in rendition, which, while musically accurate, 
gives a distinctive charm not often observed in vocalists. 

Miss Florence Keep, soprano, who made her‘first appearance, was an 
especial feature of the evening. The lady has a wonderful voice of great 
resonance, high range, flexibility and sweetness, 

Miss Anna Courtney and Miss Bessie Panchen, two of Mr. Rehm’s ad- 
vanced pupils, sustained themselves well and were most enthusiastically 
applauded. They proved themselves to be pianists of whom their teacher 
can feel justly proud. Miss Courtney played the difficult variations by 
Wilm in a way that was most astounding. 

The following was the program rendered : 


Sonata in F, op, 8, piano and violin.... ..... 2.0... 6.666. ce cue Grieg 
Wm. C. Rehm and Natorp Blumenfeld. 

PRI PA Sin wen <add teves rode GUA ERWRYD de btn diicdien Kh oe sve Kie .-.++Bohm 

Harry E. Reeves. 

Introduction and gavot, op. 60, No. 1, two pianos............. s..00s Wilm 
Miss Bessie Panchen and Wm, C. Rehm. 

* Alt Poss’ ¢ Lal” C* La Tirta hares pe0nv ce cin beenensae ov... Verdi 

Florence Keep. 
Peitien: 2 Rennie Ba a no ia so o's ds bese nceps ss nee ceens Leonard 


Natorp Blumenfeld. 
Theme and variations, op. 64, two pianos..............0505 seeees 
Miss Anna Courtney and Wm, C, Rehm. 
LOUD DR. os once nn shemnsnnk ne odithsh <ececesbsnenn cobesenbens . Lohr 


Legende..... | 
Airsrusse,...S cCCCUctt teteeseeteeteeesees 
Natorp Blumenfeld. 
‘*Los Ojos Negros”’ (Spanish ballad).......:....... ecanctast enna’ Alvarez 
Florence Keep. 
Sees Vane OB Bon. 0.00 <0 cnchae rence saevies 
Wm. C, Rehm. 

Wm. H. Sherwood, the well-known pianist, is engaged to give a series 
of recitals at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, commencing on April 29. 

The commencement exercises of the pupils of Mr. Wm. C, Rehm, Mrs. 
Barili, Miss Carrie Mathews, Miss Evelyn Jackson and Mrs, A. S, Wer- 
ner will take place on May 17, 18 and 19, at the Washington Seminary. 

Our would-be musical critic of Atlanta, Mr. McKa, is suffering greatly 
from hydrophobia. It is hoped that he may soon be cured. 

FuGuetro, 
eb oe 


Rochester News. 

ELOURGIA, the male voice singing society of Roches- 
ter par excellence, will give is last subscription concert of this 
season Monday evening, May 2, assisted by chorus of eighteen ladies and 
Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, and Mrs. Julie E. Wyman, soprano. 
Melourgia’s success since its organization has been nothing less than ex. 
traordinary. Introducing itself with a complimentary invitation concert 
January 13, last year, it secured a large subscription list and gave two 
more concerts, assisted by Mary Howe, soprano; Terzah P. Hamlen, 
contralto ; Nora Clench, violinist, and others. This season it increased the 
subscription to $5, and with a larger subscription list has been able to give 
the best series of concerts ever presented by any local society. Among 
those who have appeared at Melourgia concerts this year are Mrs, Anna 
Burch, soprano; Mrs. Ciara Barnes-Holmes, contralto ; D. M. Wilkinson, 
flutist ; the New York Philharmonic Society and Miss Marion Weed, con- 

tralto, the latter a former Rochester girl. 

The club is limited in membership to twenty, and as now constituted in- 
cludes five first tenors, four second tenors, five first bass, six second bass. 

Naturally with such a limit the standard of excellence is kept very high, 
fifteen of the members of the club being salaried quartet singers and five be- 
ing musical directors in different churches in the city. Among the most am- 
bitious attempts of the club may be mentioned Dudley Buck's * Bugle 
Song,” given with the assistance of the New York Philharmonic Club, 
piano, organ and cornets ; Brewer's *‘ Cavalry Song,” from M. S. Shelley's 
** Minstrel Boy ;"' Buck’s * Twilight,"’ and Wessler’s ** Forcst Mill,” in 
all of which they have scored distinguished success. 

Financially the club has been as successful as it has artistically. It was 
organized to give the best concerts its support would allow. After paying 
necessary expenses of director's salary, advertising and hall rent it de- 
votes every cent of what remains in securing the best available outside 
talent. While hitherto other clubs have had to meet deficiencies of vary- 
ing size, Melourgia since its organization has never yet had to make an 
assessment on its members. At each concert the seating capacity of Music 
Hail has been the only limit of the audience and their only regret is that a 
larger hall is not available. Melourgia has accepted an invitation to sing 
at one of the evening concerts of the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Syracuse in June, and will also sing two solo numbers at the 
two days’ musical festival to be given in this city the latter part of May. 

Each year it seems as though there were more changes among church 
musicians than the last, but it is undeniable that this year has seen more 
important changes in Rochester than any in the last five years, The First 
Baptist Church which, since F, W. Wodell took charge of the music near- 
ly four years ago, has assumed a leading place musically in the city, ex- 
periences a complete change, Prof. Edw. Shive, the organist, leaving to 
take charge of the music in the First German Baptist Church in Chicago, 
Mr. Wodell, its director, has accepted a more lucrative position in St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, taking with him as many of his chorus as he 
could use. Miss Louise Griswold, the contralto, will, after May 1, sing 
with her former choir companion, Miss Kittie Tyrrell, at the First Presby- 
terian Church in Buffalo—in which position, with Mrs, Holmes, of West- 
minister, she will be the best paid contralto in Western New York. George 
J. Clark, the tenor, will have the same position in the Central Church, 
Prof. Herve D, Wilkins, for several years organist of the Brick Church, 
now has charge of the music at the First Baptist Church, using a chorus 
and a quartet, with one exception, of his pupils. Mr. D’Enyer retires 
from active church work at the Brick Church this year, and Professor Ald- 
rich comes from Utica to take his place ; Mrs. W. F. Gove, one of the two 
or three best accompanists in the city, presides at the organ. Other and 
less important changes need not be mentioned. 

Arrangements are being perfected for a grand musical festival, under 
the direction of Professor Pabst, in May. Anton Seidl’s Symphony 
Orchestra has been engaged and Fischer, Ritter-Goetze and other well- 





known metropolitan favorites are mentioned as soloists. Melourgia, the 
Maennerchor, Liedertafel and other societies will participate and an 
artistic success is confidently anticipated. Further particulars will be 
furnished when arrang are pleted 

Miss Marie Tempest was heard at the Lyceum Theatre last week, with 
the Casino Company, in ‘‘ The Tyrolean.” Though she was suffering 
with a very severe cold her artistic style and charming personality amply 
made up for all temporary defects of tone. 

After long continued solicitation from his friends, F. W. Wodell has 
finally given up a responsible position with a publishing house in this city 
to devote his time entirely to voice culture. He has just opened a studio 
in the Cox Building, where he already meets a large number of pupils. 
He has been well known in musicai circles as director of Melourgia and 
the First Baptist Choir, besides several out of town societies, and his suc- 
cess in his new line of work is assured. 

Two college glee clubs have visited Rochester on their Easter trips—the 
Cornell and the Amherst. Of the former the least said the better; of the 
latter it need only be said that they are as good this year as they ever 
were ; that is, the best. 

A new organization styling themselves the Criterion Concert Company, 
composed of the following musicians: Miss Kate Tyrrell, soprano; F. W. 
Wodell, baritone ; Francis Boucher, violinist, a newcomer who has created 
a very favorable impression; D. M. Wilkinson, the well-known flutist, 
and S. T. Wilkinson, his brother pianist, have announced themselves 
ready to furnish concert programs of the most varied description. This 
somewhat unusual combination is sure to give eminent satisfaction, as 
each performer is an artist of acknowledged ability in his or her line of 
work, Breve. 








en ote 


Cleveland News. 
Crevecanp, April 25, 1892. 

HE nineteenth season of the Cleveland Vocal Society 
closed April 21 with a production of * Elijah,”’ which was in most 
respects excellent, Contrary to the usual custom tickets were sold to this 
entertainment, with the result, as it apparently proved, of making a rea- 
sonably profitably ending of wha: has been a rather poorly paying season, 

the subscription plan having been adhered to heretofore. 

The chorus, fumbering about 125, was extremely good; their entries 
were prompt and firm, the varying character of the several numbers was 
well brought out, and the proportion of parts being of the best the result 
was all that could be desired, 

The soloists were Miss Hortense Pierse, soprano; Mrs. Carrie Bishop- 
Searles, mezzo soprano ; Mr. Chas, Knorr, tenor, and Mr. Clarence Hay, 
baritone. To tell the truth, they were not up to the standard set by the 
chorus, the lady soloists in particular. Miss Pierse sang correctly, but 
with little expression or feeling and apparently with considerable effort. 
Mrs. Searles’ voice is not strong, but this could be passed over if it were 
more expressive. Judging, however, by the evening's work in question 
she, too, is quite deficient in this respect. The tenor and baritone were 
really meritorious and did their parts in a commendable manner, but the 
ladies’ trio’ and quartet especially, and in fact all of the part numbers, 
were more or less unsatisfactory, both as to correctness of pitch and unity 
of purpose. The orchestra was fair. 

Taking the society as a whole, however, represented by the chorus, the 
production of ‘ Elijah"’ reflects great credit not only upon the singers 
themselves, but upon their conductor, Mr. Alfred Arthur, whose superior 
training has enabled them to arrive at so high a degree of excellence. 

I should not close without making mention, and very commendable 


mention, of a musicale given on April 20 in Association Hall by Mrs. von | 


Feilitzsch in honor of Mrs. J. B. Foster, of this city, who goes abroad to 

complete her vocal studies. Mrs. Foster sang three numbers, which were 

most enthusiastically received. The balance of the program was fur- 

nished by Miss Kasson, Miss Sawyer, Mrs. Treiber, Mr. Paul Egry and 

Mr. Charles Heydler, and it is needless to say was worthy of these artists, 

and Was received with all the approbation it deserved, od 
+ - - 


Seattle Sounds. 
Seartie, April 22, 1892. 

HE fostering and development of the art of music in 
the cities of the Pacific Northwest is rendered somewhat difficult 
owing to their distance from large musical centres. It is sometimes 
falsely charged that the people of thc newer Western cities are entirely 
material in their manner of living ; but although art naturally flourishes 
more in older communities, yet here its flame is kept alive by a devoted 
circle .of admirers, who continually strive to elevate its standard and 
spread itsinfluence. Seattle, destroyed by fire in 1889, is now splendidly 
rebuilt and has 50,000 inhabitants, so that great development in the artis- 
tic life may be expected to follow speedily. Amateur clubs do a good 
deal to further musical interest. The Ladies’ Musical Club has weekly 
meetings at which a program is performed by some of members, some- 
times assisted by professional talent. Associate members are admitted at 

alternate meetings and public recitals are given occasionally, 
Ata recent recital given by the Ladies’ Musical Club, assisted by Miss 

Phelps, harpist, the program was: 
CN OE TG UE Ticacee cc cvtcaccctascnscrecocesaseegeseces M. Costa 
Female chorus of ten voices. 





SIR PENIS S oo no Cs vctcn cess cecbaantecns +e. Liszt 
Miss Calhoun. 

Harp Fantaisie..... ... .... ob COD d wy CCEERE Sed eoreeercresscoaces Oberthiir 
. Miss Phelps. 

Commenters @. SUGAR ise ve veeddecctesicvascvcievccccccevessosoves Mendelssohn 
Miss Calhoun, 

Second piano, Miss Hanna. 
LupFidvaadbonennce .E. Nevin 


“One spring morning”’.. 
{ FT 54 a0d2 0604s <nonee f 
Miss McKinney, 
ET SE eT aN ee ee Oe ey eet Te X. Scharwenka 


**Last Night”’.. Kjerulf-Rees 
"Pe Gree” os ne cccoscgecncaersn senor: qbepevnerseraiiongs R. Schumann 
Female chorus. 

The Evening Musical Club also has weekly meetings and is similar in 
character and organization to the preceding, being in fact an offshoot of 
the older club. 

The German population always takes an active part in the musical 
affairs of the city, The Seattle Turnverein bas a male chorus of twenty- 
four voices, under the direction of Mr. Kunz. Concerts are given 
monthly. Mr, Kunz will also conduct the new Arion Society which has 
just been formed and which will have a chorus of mixed voices, 

The Society of Herrmannsoehne have a male chorus under the direction 
of Alfred Leuben. On May 8 Strauss’ ‘*‘ Merry War”’ will be produced in 
German by local talent under the direction of Mr, Leuben, 

Church music is somewhat crippled here by the fact that pipe organs 
are not as abundant as they should be. The church of Our Lady of Good 
Help, the First Methodist and the First Presbyterian Church each has a 
fair sized two manual instrument. These organs will all be eclipsed, 
however, by the new $5,500 Hook & Hastings (Boston) instrument that 
will be set up in the new Plymouth Church in about a month. The organ 
will have three manuals, partial pneumatic action, 1,408 pipes and electric 
motor for blowing. At a concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, April 9, 





lovers of good organ music were gratified by the performance of the fol- 
lowing selections by Mrs. C, E. Patterson, a Vassar graduate: 


Gog Nae. id LE FR GI RFE .... Mendelssohn 
Pe? or in B sii Riea eed ica dey te savecdd Fee Kullak 
PUN Calc cau Sess cccdetsednededeces ’ .Chopin 
eg, il BRET SY HOE A er Guilmant 
Fuguein D minor... .... .... J. §. Bach 


The first vested church choir in the city was founded at St. Mark's 
Church. The choir consisted of forty men and boys, supplemented by a 
few female voices. Mr, H. Sharpe is organist and choir master. Trinity 
Church also has a vested boy choir and an able organist and director in 
Mr. Roberts. 

It must be doubted whether a company that can adequately present 
grand opera can possibly travel and pay its bills. The melancholy fate of 
the National Opera Company was Only one example of this. What re- 
mains of the Emma Juch Opera Company arrived here this week and 
presented another example. The company is said to have started out at 
the beginning of the season with 120 people. They reached here with 
only fifty-five, lacking a conductor and many principals. But this was 
our only chance to hear any opera at all. “ Cavalleria Rusticana "' as pro- 
duced here failed to reveal any of those wonderful beauties described by 
Eastern and foreign critics. Some of it was certainly mildly clever, but 
great and lasting, never. The balcony scene from Gounod's mellifluous 
**Romeo and Juliet’ preceded the * Cavalleria."” An ignominious strug- 
gle with “ Tannhiluser”’ closed the engagement, and after one or two 
detentions by reason of * attachments” the company succeeded in leaving 
the city. Miss Juch’s undisputed lyric qualities of voice and acting were 
naturally somewhat marred amid such surroundings, 

The band of the United States Marine Corps, forty-seven pieces, under 
Conductor Sousa, gave two good programs to crowded houses yesterday 
atthearmory. This isthe end of their transcontinental trip and they 
now start on their return journey to Washington, D. C 

ce adil 


Something for Miss Amy Fay. 
Editors of the Musical Courter : 
H no! Miss Fay, ée roi n'est pas mort, and he will live 
forever in the memory of the thousands who spent their most en- 
chanting hours with him. It seems to me that just the hearing of the 
eminent pianists, who played after he left, shows us what Pacerewski is. 
Comparisons are entirely out of place with him—he is simply Psderewski, 
who in touching the keys touched our very hearts, made us fee! with him 
the noble, inspiring thoughts of the great composers he interpreted. He 
never shocked our feelings by such musical explosions that made us fully 


understand that the piano is made of iron and wood—and that Is exactly 
what I want to come to—touch—it cannot be taught nor learned ; it is the 
spark of the divine fire that God has put into our soul, and it is this very 


touch that is Paderewski's charm ; his is the art that one dreamt of as an 
ideal to be possible, but not heard before, and as long as al! the impossi- 
bilities that Mr. Gilder describes in his magnificent poem are not possible, 


as long as that Paderewski's playing will be just as impossible to be 
reached! He stands alone ! M. RoneHann, 
Sreinway Hatt. 
— =e - 
Minneapolis. 


MARCHESI AGAIN, 
LETTER on the ways and method of Mrs. Marchesi, 
written for the St. Paul * Globe "’ last year, by one Daisie Winifred 
Davidson, certainly occurred to me as lacking in justice and taste, to say 
the least. 

I did not answer, however, as a reply by a lady unknown to me, but ap- 
parently familiar with the method and pupils of Marchesi, appeared in the 
same paper. 

In the course of my correspondence with Mrs. Marchesi I made some 
inquiries in regard to Miss Davidson, who was a stranger to me 

The outlines of a letter in which Mrs. Marchesi refers to Miss Davidsoy 
1 communicated to the correspondent of the Musicat Courter from St 
Paul and Minneapolis, as an interesting item and as a justification of Mrs. 
Marchesi to which she seemed entitled. I did not give her letter to the 
press, nor did I intend to enter into any controversy with Miss Davidson, 
But her renewed attacks on Mrs, Marchesi, as wel! as her insinuation® 
against your special! correspondent in the best musical paper I have seen in 
this country, viz., Tue Musicat Courier, necessitate a reply from me. 


The letter of Mrs. Marchesi reads thus: 
Pants, January 8, 1802. 


My Dear Mrs. Stus—Your dear letter received. In regard to the 
clipping from an American paper, written by Miss Davidson, | must say 
that it is as disgraceful as itis untrue. I, of course, regard it as beneath 
my dignity to do anything about it. But if my pupils in America intend 
to defend me it is well, 

Miss Davidson must have an enormous amount of courage, to say the 
least, in order to attack a schoo! that has been in existence for thirty-eight 
years, has won the highest appreciation by all and has furnished the 
theatre as well as the concert room with the greatest talent 

Miss Davidson is not young any more. Her voice was entirely broken 
when she came to me. If she had had patience and given me time I might 
have made a singer out of her, as she is musical, but the instruction in 
classes seemed not to suit her and she was not agreeable to anyone. On 
this account I had resolved to part with her 
sations I may pass by. But one thing I must mention —the offending man- 
ner in which she writes about the death of my only daughter Therese, 
who died so very suddenly in November, 1890, and made me the most un- 
happy of mothers. That no lessons could be given under such afflicting 
circumstances no one ought to find fault with mefor, Nevertheless I 
gave all my pupils to understand that they might carry the lessons lost to 


Her insinuations and accu- 


my account. 
ith all my heart, Your loving, 


In regard to the ways of Marchesi, | may state that I on one occasion 
on account of sickness lost my lessons for about two weeks, but I con- 
tinued two weeks longer for the money paid. When ! went to Paris from 
Weimar she gave me a lesson every day in order to facilitate the transition 
from the German method to her own, 

Of course Marchesi may have some peculiarities 
common with nearly every genius, and it certainly shows bad taste, as 


Maru. Marcuesi 


But these she has in 


well as bad judgment, from any dislike of her habits to attack her method 
and her style. Personally 1 have reason to regard the method of Mar 
chesi asthe very best,and Mrs. Marchesi as the greatest vocal teacher 
living. 

A vocal school is judged by the results as well as any other school ; and 


aschool that can point to such results as Nevada, Melba, Oselio, Kriebel, 
Eames, Horwitz, Wyman, Decca and a host of renowned singers must be 
something extraordinary. 

Patti has declared that she regards Marchesi as the greatest teacher liv- 


ing ; Melba personally said the same to me, and Oselio, the greatest Nor- 
wegian singer, who has made such a furore wherever she has appeared 
in Europe, not long ago wrote in the musical journal of Norway that she 


regarded Marchesi and Viardot as the greatest vocal teachers living, ex 
pressly laying stress on the style in the method of Marchesi 

It cannot be expected that Mrs, Marchesi can make a rose out of a 
thorn. If a voice has been forced it of course takes a longer time to 
make it natural and pleasing than it takes to develop a voice that has not 
been spoiled. 

The class instruction to which Miss Davidson objects is very common in 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Europe #8 well as in this country, and has been advocated by noted 
teachers, By class instruction you have the opportunity of hearing 80 
many different voices, you learn so much music and the different ways of 
training the many different voices. At the same time it makes the pupils 
more confident in their public appearances, I had admission to the classes 
for French and Italian opera. Although I had studied two years in Norway 
with the noted Finnish singer and teacher, Ida Basilier-Magdsen, and 
four years at the conservatory at Weimar, Germany, with a vocal teacher 
like Mrs. von Milde, I shall never regret my last year in Paris with Mrs. 
I repeat 


Marchesi. Her method was to me in some respects a revelation, 
she is a genius, and every one of her pupils who has had the patience and 
ambition to study and continue with her and the fairness to overlook 
peculiarities will agree with me VatworG Hovinn Stvus, 
Minwearo.is, April 27 
—- 
Omaha, Neb., News. 
Arnit 28, 1802 


HE most notable musical event of the month in Omaha 
4% was the singing of Dudley Buck's new cantata, ** The Story of the 
Cross,"’ by Trinity Cathedral Choir, This organization, made up of an 
excellent mixed quartet, a good sized adult chorus and a well drilled com 
pany of boys, is the largest and most effective. hoir in Nebraska, Under 
the careful training of Mrs, J, W. Cotton these voices have been brought 
to a degree of excellence which is not only creditable to their talented in- 
but a means of furnishing to music lovers some very enjoyable 
entertainments, ** The Story of the Cross" afforded an opportunity for an 
audience to judge their work intelligently, because the musical require- 
Mrs. Cotton took her place in the 


structor, 


ments were 80 exacting and varied. 
quartet, sang the several soprano solos, and without orce appearing as 
conductor or using a baton kept the movements so well in hand that the 
impressive cantata was sung from beginning to end without a single per- 
ceptible jar 

The cantata itself is a remarkable composition. Mr. Buck has long been 
noted for an ecclesiastical style of musical writing, but one rarely finds 
such wonderful adaptation of music to words as is met with in this work. 
Mr. W. B. Wilkins sang the words of Jesus admirably, being in excellent 
voice and evidently in harmony with the spirit of the occasion, I have 
listened to a good many sacred concerts and have had quite extended con- 
nection with our musical affairs in Omaha, but I do not recall an occasion 
when a!| thihgs worked together more harmoniously or with better effect 
than in the “ Story of the Cross,"’ 

On Thursday evening of last week Miss C. C, Tennant C'ary, assisted 
by local musicians and singers, gave the first of a series of concerts in Y, 
M.C. A. Hall, Miss Clary came well recommended and gave evidence of 
being able to fulfill. the prophecies of her friends. Owing to rain the 
audience was not large, but the program was very well rendered. 

Hans Albert, our favorite violinist, entertained the Ladies’ Musical 
Society very delighifully on Wednesday afternoon, furnishing eight of 
the twelve numbers on the list. Mr. Albert is something like Paderewski 
in the matter of hair, and I sometimes wonder why some musical De- 
lilah doesn't catch these eccentric geniuses asleep and clip off the un- 
sightly locks. It is to be hoped that our American musicians, who are 
beginning to wield an influence in the musical world, will be able to dis- 
prove the idea that a man must have a flowing mane or frightful foretop 
in order to become a“ genius,”’ 

Theodore Thomas with his full orchestra, Mrs. Genevra Johnston-Bishop, 
vocalist, and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, will open a series of con- 
certs at the new Boyd Theatre May 10. From present indications the 
audiences will be immense. 

On Monday evening of this week a new male quartetand several soloists 
of note, including Mrs, Fred, Nye, an exceeding pleasing contralto, en- 
tertained a goodly audience in Y. M.C. A. Hall. This is the fifth male 
quartet that seeks to draw shekels from the public with vocal tone pic- 
tures. 

The University of Michigan Glee and Banjo Club gave a concert in Ex- 
position Hall on Tuesday evening. The boys sang well, played well and 
were wel! received, 

I am pleased to mention in these columns the recent coming to Omaha 
of Mr, John Carver Alden, for several years one of the most prominent 
piano teachers in the New England Conservatory, Boston. It was the 
writer's pleasure to know Mr. Alden several years ago, when his musical 
accomplishments were much above the average. and the present associa- 
tion is made still more pleasant by the discovery that intervening years 
have rounded out and greatly enlarged what had seemed to be well de- 
veloped musical talent. Mr, Alden has taken a position as teacher of 
piano and harmony in the Omaha School of Music. Carat, 
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Cincinnati Correspondence. 
RAUNS' ‘Der Tod Jesu,"’ as mentioned in my last 
letter, was performed at Music Hall on the evening of the 14th in 
the presence of a very large audience, and probably only the wretched 
weather that prevailed that night prevented every seat from being filled. 

The performance may, on the whole, be classed as fair and adequate to 
the demands of the oratorio, although the severely critical declare that it 
was not up to a standard of excellence at all. While this may be true it 
is scarcely worth while to be over severe on an initial production, espe- 
cially as much of the beauty of the oratorio centres in the arias, which 
were so well rendered by three of our local artists as to place it far 
above mediocrity, By far the weakest part of the performance was the 
string orchestra, which was given to some painfully squeaky passages at 
intervals. 

The chorus of eighty voices trained by Professor Guckenberger was not 
as thoroughly balanced as it should have been, but it nevertheless showed 
careful training and responded to the baton with commendable promptness 
and decision, The concerted work inthe choral numbers was mainly very 
good and when reinforced at times by the noble volume of tone from the 
great organ it swelled into a grand effect that aroused the audience to en- 
thusiasm. Mrs, Corinne-Moore Lawson, the soprano, was in magnificent 
voice, singing all her arias in an effective and artistic manner, and reach- 
ing her triumph of the evening in the aria“ Lo! the heaven descended 
prophet,"’ which she sang gloriously. 

The tenor, Mr, W. A, Lemmon, was in excellent voice and gave his 
arias with peculiarly effective grace, particularly in the solos ** Now 
arms are clashing,” “*O weak and faithless spirits!" and in the duet 
with the soprano with the concerted refrain, ‘‘Such forgiveness Christ 
doth show." 

The basso, Mr, F, BE. Tunison, was assigned several of the finest and 
most telling passages in the oratorio, and he acquitted himself admirably. 
The arta “As stands a lofty mountain” is one of the grandest and 
most inspiring of the entire oratorio both in sentiment and musical ex- 
pression, and Mr. Tunison's triumph for the evening culminated here, 
winning him quite anJovation at its conclusion. The depth and quality 
of Mr. Tunison’s voice are very fine, but he needs more ease and smooth- 
ness in execution, 

To Professor Guckenberger, who did all the hard work connected with 
the production and who wielded the baton at the performance, much 
credit isdue. Also to Prof Elsenhei . who presided at the organ, 
and to Mr. Henry Froelich, Concertmeister. 

The oratorio gave great entisfaction to every one and a number of our 
leading citi have declared Ives in favor of having it repeated 














next year, The presence of a large number of the clergy was especially 
noticeable, also of judges, lawyers and professional men, and the praise 
from these since has been quite marked. There is little doubt that it will 
be repeated next year. 

On Monday evening, April 11, the annual memorial services of the col- 
lege weve held in the Odeon. This custom is in accordance with the 
time honored rites which honor the deceased benefactors of «he college 
within the year. The mournful roll of honor for the past year includes 
the names of Jacob Burnet, Jr,, William Gibson, Carlos H, Gould and 
Geo. K. Schoenberger, each one a liberal and beneficent patron of music. 

In imposing array on the stage were seated the president of the college, 
Mr. Peter Rudolph Neff, the professors, a number of the trustees, and the 
choir of the Second Presbyterian Church, and the clergymen who assisted 
in the exercises, An appropriate program was rendered, Professor Ster- 
ling presiding at the organ and Gen, Jacob D, Cox delivering an eloquent 
and fitting address, 

On Monday evening, April 18, there appeared at the Odeon Mr. Eqil 
Zoch, a renowned pianist from Berlin, heralded in advance by press no- 
tices of the highest orcer. Despite the lateness of the season and the 
surfeit of music that we have had the Odeon was filled with one of the 
largest audiences of the season. In the face of all the glowing accounts 
that preceded him, it must be said that Professor Zoch excels only in the 
mere technic and mechanical part of execution, He is brilliant, but cold ; 


| Beethoven is beyond his depth ; he cannot fathom the heart of Chopin 


and Schumann, and his delicacy and fineness are all in his finger tips, with 
no poetic grace to inspire them. 

It was all merely notes, notes; no fire, no passion, no inspiration, 

About the middle af the program Mattioli was hailed with salvos of ap- 
plause as he appeared on the stage with his ‘cello, and gave ** Une 
larme,”’ by Dunkler, and * Vito,” Popper, with that enchanting effect 
which is the very essence of everything musical, An encore followed as 
a matter of course. Mattioli never escapes a recall. 

Mrs, Guckenberger's rich, finely trained voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in several songs that suited her very well, ** He, the Best of All, 
the Noblest’’ and “Thou Ring Upon My Finger,’ Schumann ; sere- 
nade, Brahms; ‘A Little Song,"’ Bungert, and “ The Brook,’’ Dvorak, 
Professor Guckenberger accompanied in a delicate and finished manner. 

Theodore Thomas came down from Chicago last week and directed a 
rehearsal of the May Festival chorus in Music Hall, afterward expressing 
great satisfaction with the progress of the work, Michael Brand and 
twenty of the best men in the Cincinnati orchestra are to play in the 
Thomas orchestra of one hundred at the festival. 

Mrs, Helen Hopekirk, the distinguished virtuoso, acknowledged every- 
where to be one of the greatest artists of the day, gave two recitals here 
lately, which, artistically considered, were among the finest of the season, 
but the audiences were painfully small. 

Mrs. Hopekirk'’s interpretations are essentially fine and sympathetic ; 
her technic is admirable and is dominated throughout by the insight of a 
musical temperament warm and poetic in its conceptions. Her face is at 
once sensitive and intellectual,and when she plays she imparis to her 
rendition both the grace and the power indicated by her appearance, 
Her reading of Beethoven was especially good. 

There are joy and rejoicing in musical circles because d'Albert is to be 
here with the Boston Symphony on May 16, and is to play the famous * Em- 
peror"’ concerto, It is safeto predict that this famous combination will 
pack the Odeon to the walls and standing room will be ata premium, 

Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, a Cincinnati girl who has won honors in 
New York and elsewhere, has been heard here several times lately, and has 
won fresh laurels on each appearance. Miss Hetlich's voice is a pure sus- 
tained soprano, of fresh quality and even power in the different registers, 
while her sweetness of tone and expression are simply captivating. Miss 
Hetlich seems to possess all the qualities of a true artist, and her future 
has every promise of brilliant success. 

The Apollos closed their tenth season last Thursday evening at Music 
Hall in the presence of an immense audience that was altogether given 
over to enthusiasm and recalls. The stal's were filled with the wealth 
and fashion of the city attired in rainbow-like spring gownsand marvelous 
Easter hats,and the audience that filled the main body of the great hall and 
the balcony to overflowing was the very cream of the social and intellect- 
ual circles, 

Mr. Bush W. Foley, Cincinnati's Theodore Thomas, directed the even- 
ing’s program and was justly recognized by the audience. We owe more 
to Mr. Foley than has ever yet been acknowledged, and he to-day occu- 
pies a position in the musical world here which positively no one but him- 
self could fill with equal merit. Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, of Chicago, made 
her third appearance with the Apollos and sang gloriously, especially in 
the florid Rossini air from * La Cenerentola."’ She was encored for each 
number and was presented with magnificent flowers. 

The tenor was Mr, W. H, Rieger, of New York, whose voice of lyrical 
sweetness and fine dramatic expression created a furore and brought him 
back to the stage time and again, There is something positively entranc- 
ing in the quality of his voice, which at once captivates the senses and 
convinces one of his ability as an artist from a critical standpoint. 

Mr. Rieger is firmly established in favor here, and he will be warmly 
welcomed on his return, which is foregone conclusion. 

Our own Mattioli and the orchestra gave one of the finest numbers of 
the evening, which the unsatiable audience demanded repeated. Mattioli 
is an unequaled artist with his 'cello, and he is one of our local artists 
whose ability is fully recognized. Vale, Apollos, until next year, 

On the 28th and again on the 30th we are to have Remenyi. To say that 
his coming is hailed with delight is putting it mildly. Of the wizard of 
the vio!in, more anon. Fipetio, 


Cincinnati, April 26, 1892, 
HAVE been silent for some time, not that Cincinnati’s 
musical life has been stupid, but because I myself have been en- 
grossed with a variety of professional employments. To-night I hada 
rare pleasure, namely, the hearing of a concert which really lifted me 
up and sustained me ata high emotional altitude. 

As one gets older in the art and habit of concert hearing he grows, 1 
presume, not blasé precisely but discriminating. I know not how it may 
be with other critics and musicians, but for myself I find that music 
awakens a delight even more poignant than it did ten years ago, but it 
takes better music to produce any impression at all. 

The concert I refer to was the third and last of a series given by a 
newly organized ladies’ chorus of this city, called the Euterpe Society. 
This is a recent enterprise, modeled upon the general mode and character 
of the Apollo Club, which has been for the last eight years a surprising 
success and has attracted an immense of fashionable support ; but 
in the case of the Euterpe another peculiarity comes to the front, viz., 
that it consists altogether, or very nearly so, of the pupils of one teacher, 
Miss Vigna, who came here in 1882 and has done ten years of the most 
thorough, faithful and successful voice training that our city has ever 
known. During the whole of that time she has been identified with the 
faculty of the College of Music and has produced many pupils who rank 
high, not only in our provincial world of music but of elsewhere. 

The director of the Euterpe is Mr. Campanria, the head of the violin and 
orchestral department of the college. He is an Italian, who before com- 
ing to this country earned the honorable sobriquet of “ the Italian 
Joachim,” given him by Sir Julius Benedict in London. He has been with 
us two years and has now signed a contract to remain three years more. 

The concert this evening consisted of a charming cantata by Henry 














Smart, called ** The Fisher Maiden,” followed by a number of separate 
choruses and one solo. It was throughout vocal, and more than that, 
femininely vocal, and for once you begin to shudder with a sense of the 
monotony of sugar. I presume you will say, ‘‘ Two or three caramels are 
good, but not an entire dinner of them.” 

Here you are mistaken. Hitherto I have shared the impression of most 
critics that an evening of female chorus would be decidedly colorless, but 
this society easily surpasses anything I have ever heard in our city. We 
have had other meritorious organizations—at Jeast five that I could men- 
tion—but this in every particular equaled and in some respects surpasses 
the best of them. All the voices being trained voices, at once a great su- 
periority is found over any such large body of singers as our May festival 
chorus, where at least two-thirds or three-fourths of the material are half 
seasoned children, 

Not only can greater volume be obtained but the sound is of a much 
purer metal and rings with more sweetness, Then the added musical in- 
telligence enables the chorus tomaster works more quickly and to get the 
details with greater precision. 

Miss Vigna's school is that of the modern dramatic Italian type, not per- . 
haps‘above criticism for solo purposes, or rather, let us say,a type of vocal 
art which differs from others and about which one may quote the Latin 
proverb ** De gustibus,”’ &c, 

In this mass, however, of chorus voices the effect was simply magical. 
The body of tone developed was in the first place remarkably powerful. 
These fifty-five voices made fully as much tone as any ordinary 200 or 20. 
In the next place the emotional quality of the tone was thrilling, especially 
in the expression of every strong and fiery feeling. Again, in pianissimos 
there was more resonance and firmness than we ordinarily hear from 
choruses, and in all such musical effects as prompt attack, neat pronuncia- 
tion, uniform phrasing, animated cadences and the like, the work was 
almost beyond criticism, One thing was even more conspicuously excel- 
lent than the rest, that was the elasticity of the time, the accelerations 
and retards made a graceful and perfect rubato, and the singers followed 
the director's baton with the oneness of inspiration. 

Joun S. Van Creve. 
ncaa Gpree wee 


Philadelphia Correspondence, 


Purtapecrpnia, April 30, 1892. 
HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Nikisch’s 
skillful direction, was heard in the concluding concert of the sea- 
son on Monday evening last. Financially and artistically the series has 
been eminently satisfactory. The program presented embraced Gold- 
mar&’s ‘* Sakuntala”’ overture, Beethoven's symphony in F major, No. 8; 
Liszt's symphonic poem, “ Les Préludes,”’ and vocal numbers contributed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; an aria from M ’s ** Herodiade,” by 
Mrs. Henschel ; fantasia from Act II. of ** Tannhiiuser,”’ ** Blick ich umher,”’ 
by Mr, Henschel, and a duet from Goetz’s ** Taming of the Shrew.” 
Patti, in ** Martha,” sang to many empty benches at the Academy of 
Music on Tuesday evening, though the price for the best seats was only 
$5, and not $7 as was erroneously reported in a former communication. 
The waning popularity of * La Diva” isgot at all surprising in view of 
the dreariness and utter listlessness manifested during the performance. 
For lovers of music of the * Martha" school Patti sang excellently, 
but her leading support, together with the chorus and orchestra, were all 
equally wretched. 
Constantin Sternberg’s entertainment at the Art Club proved to bea 
very enjoyable occasion. His program, interspersed with interesting 
chat, wis as follows: 








Sonata, op. 7, in E minor....... .. 

* Pane. os sic iere ceacasise cues | 

Potme érotique, from op. 48........ AS Hh et A RE Edouard Grieg 
** Au printemps,”’ from op, 43...... 

Ballade in G minor, op. 24.. “a 

“ Marcel”’ (“* The Huguenots ” \, op. 66.. | 

* Pan” CPan and His Flute’’), op, 50.... *....eseeeees Benjamin Godard 
8. PARES oo s cden oc cech cantons yr 0d:newe ) 

Menuet,.... ....00.+++ ) 

Valles, | Prom." Ancient and Modern | 3.5 ssmia Godard 
Bins snckstnciens f, CRRA OF OS.» 4» -0900 


Mazurka 

I have always been much interested in Gustav Hinrich's efforts to pop- 
ularize grand opera in Philadelphia, and he deserves much commendation 
for the results already achieved. 

I believe it can be said without fear of contradiction that Philadelphia is 
the only city in the world supporting grand opera for a long season, which 
this year comprises twenty-four weeks, While far from ideal the perform- 
ances by the American Opera Company have always been characterized by 
the earnest and conscientious efforts of the artists making up its per- 
sonnel, 

The orchestra and chorus, while numerically weaker, do far better work 
than anything we have heard this winter from the forces under Vianesi. 

Among the novelties announced for the coming season are Mascagni’s 
** L’Amico Fritz,” which will receive its American premier during the 
fifth week of the season, and Bizet's “‘ Pearl Fishers,’’ which will also re- 
ceive its first production in this country. 

Four of Wagner's operas, ‘‘ Tannhiuser,”’ ‘* Lohengrin,’ ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman" and “ Die Walkiire;’’ Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’’ ‘ Le 
Prophéte"’ and ** L’Africaine ;'’ Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ and “ Mar- 
riage of Figaro;"’ Offenbach’s ‘‘ Mariage aux Lanternes,’’ with Mas- 
cagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ are among the important works under. 
lined for production. 

The last subscription concert of the season was given by the Phila- 
delphia Chorus last evening, when Dudley Buck's cantata “ The Light of 
Asia’’ was given with pronounced success. Mrs, Fursch-Madi, William 
Dennison and Max Heinrich were the soloists, and with the exception of 
the latter, who was in poor voice, did excellent work. The Germania 
Orchestra of fifty-tive men was led by Charles M, Schmitz. 

Lil ian Russell, who has improved both vocally and dramatically and 
who is as handsome as ever, has been crowding the Broad Street Theatre 
this week, “ La Cigale,” a rather pretty trifle, has been the opera pre- 
sented. A.H 


Puitapevruia, May 6, 1892. 
HE fifth season of grand opera under the direction of 
Gustav Hinrichs was inaugurated on’ Monday evening last, when 
Verdi's perennial “Il Trovatore”’ was given a generally effective render- 
ing before a large house. Several of the company, who are established 








favorites here, were the recipients of notably cordial receptions, The 
cast was as follows: 
RRONIIG es. sd se dacanessies -Mrs, Koert-Kronold 
Manrico........ et ba ian .++eeAlbert L. Guille 
CORED EE BOG ic onnns Sreenbnxcceseccessaents aes .Giuseppe del Puente 
UD bad cbt uhacthhanesss +46 inosthgvocn. shaeedniken Ludovico Viviani 
MO aint 05 SNA Said Fi nnemen abn als dtssseu: ceucbskcee Clara Poole 
Orchestra and chorus, though showing the lack of sufficient rehearsals, 
were in fairly good form. 


““Tannhduser,” produced by the company for the first time on Tuesday 
evening, was a rather uneven though meritorious performance. Payne 
Clarke, who has much improved since he was last heard here, was a fairly 
good ** Tannhiluser."’ Mrs. Kronold was a good ‘’ Elizabeth’ and Mer- 
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tens, a new comer, proved to be the possessor of an excellent baritone and 
sang “ Wolfram ”’ in good style. The remainder of the cast were hardly 


above the average. 

Ponchielli’s ** La Gioconda,” on Wednesday evening, had the follow- 
ing cast: 
ROTMOOE ik. dees yssboouh «ove. cheba ee ee . Del Puente 
MT icdipe ~odhwe's sade cap vedaece Ga oe ee Clara Poole 
WROW. .e. Saes dabes woke nvdge oohved + 9 FE. ne Se fe Guille 
O55 Fe. RA. Wis ce eka Cdhcccccces bbeuet Synnerberg 
I ORIN svn canal ne: Ka Weeudan-osncdunenh> anckegeoteannapanies Kronold 
AMR. Arb iantunt Oe> egle rnetbtee sen hk ak bcecnt Clarke 


At the matinée ‘‘ Faust” was given, with Adelaide Randall as ‘' Mar- 
guerite,” Payne Clarke as ‘ Faust’’ and W. H. Clarke as ‘* Mephis- 
topheles.”” 

For next week are announced Mascagni’s ** Cavaileria Rusticana” with 
the origiral American cast, which with Offenbach’s ‘* Mariage aux Lan- 
ternes’’ will constitute a double bill; ‘“ Tannhiluser,” * Faust’? and— 
must we confess it?—'' Tne Bohemian Girl.” 

Car! Gaertner’s farewell concert took place on Monday evening !ast, and 
was in the nature of a most flattering reception to the veteran musician, 

A very large attendance marked the concert in aid of the Russian fam- 
ine sufferers at the Academy of Music on Monday evening. 

The local singing societies,an orchestra of fifty under the baton of 
William Wolsieffer, and many soloists of prominence lent their aid to this 
most worthy object. 

At the last concert of the Mendelssohn Club at Musical Fund Hall the 
soloists were Victor Herbert and Miss Olive Fremstadt. 

The chorus, under the direction of W. W. Gilchrist, did excellent work. 

Philadelphia from all appearances is fated to be inundated with comic 
Opera companies during the coming summer. At least three of the local 
playhouses will be kept open with comic as the attraction. A. H. 


— — oe 


Buffalo Budget. 


Burra.o, May 1, 1892. 

HAT Mr. Joseph Mischka wasn’t the maddest man in 

Buffalo when he stood before his ‘“* Liedertafel’’ on the occasion 

of the last concert was a marvel. All sorts of trials had been his; the or- 

chestra men could not rehearse, the Aolians had to leave and the accom- 

panist had a regular professional engagement to attend before the last re- 

hearsal was half over. However Mr. Mischka’'s invariable good nature 

never deserted him, and this it is which explains to a great extent his per- 
sonal popularity. 

That the tollowing program went smoothly, in spite of annoyance of all 
sorts, speaks well for previous preparations, Miss Kaschoska sang with 
style, but she was “ too flirtatious,’ said my young lady: 

Meats cherus, Foveld Marga i iccccdcssciviecscns vaveee Edwin Schultz 
Liedertafel and orchestra, with tenor solo by Mr. C. V. Slocum. 
Aria from “ Tannhiuser '’— 
“Oh, hall of song, I give thee greeting” ...........4-. ...00. Wagner 
Miss Felicita Kaschoska, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, of New York. 


Mined: cherwe;™ Maga 5.55 inicio ci e'e cscsicbocs Medecddetble ene Faning 
Liedertafel, 
Quartet— 
** O, wert thou in the cauld blast”’.............. 66.0005 . Kuecken 
DOGMA. . cannes tev eee 248 ns nhs cade es MedeSdee Laweers Dudley Buck 


olian Quartet—Messrs. H. K, Pitcher, first tenor; C. V. 
Slocum, second tenor; W. W. Griswold, first basso; 
W. S. Kerr, second basso. 
Women's chorus— 


“Good Wight” si cicscdsceescisadec svapsdnrscbeuneetnoree Henry Leslie 
Solo parts by Miss Anna Wagner and Miss Caroline Eckert. 
** Rise again, glad summer's sun” ..., 2.2.0.6... cce eee ceeeceees Leslie 


Solo parts by Mrs. S. M. Jones, Miss Caroline Eckert and 
Mrs. R. H, Heussler. 


Men's chorus, '* The Folk Song’’. ‘ errr riny et 
Liedertafel. 
String quartet, ** Dream after the ball’. .......... cceececeesseee Czibulka 
String orchestra. 
Men's chorus, ** Why murmur the waters"’............0.0-cceeeeeene . Abt 
Solo quartet by the A£olian Quartet. 
BlOGIO icevecccseccesvees cosccccecsnvcccsevececeee cavesvevecs os MOONS 


Cavatina from ‘* Huguenots,’’ *‘ Noble sefiors, I salute ye’’.... Meyerbeer 
Miss Felicita Kaschoska, 
ee .Faning 
Liedertafei and orchestra—Joseph Mischka, director ; F. 


W. Riesberg, accompanist. 
. 2 =o 


The * Orpheus,’’ under Mr. Lund's efficient leadership, gave their crown- 
ing concert of the season before the invariably large audience which greets 
them. 

Herbert got a rousing encore and Pevny pleased, though she sang dis- 
tractingly sharp in Taubert's song. I venture to suggest to Accompanist 
Wagner that his pianissimo accompaniments are too very subdued for the 
large hall. Much of the time the harmonies were entirely lost in that vast 
space. Program: 


“ Waldmeister’s Brautfahrt’’ (May Advent) (new).............+ Brambach 
Male chorus. 

Wai sia ine 6 ein. i eae SeetN vate FE ins 006 coseresiié Servais-Schubert 
Victor Herbert. 

* Hell in's Fenster ’’ (Sunshine) (mew)............66secceeee eevee Kremser 
“ Kein Sorg um den Weg"’ (new).. didbese Baldamus 
Male chores a engilie. 

SE UU UME Svan th i ceov nuns iiagdss: cccbcbisesescdS .. Wagner 
Miss Irene Pevny 
OE. ca Ud cdbndsbetebediaw eh bop kks 6 occececetoceseveseken King 
String orchestra 
WINE. ib S Fs Gada: tee E HRT UEN. Che catides bidatece j) Stee vebdac cua 


Victor Herbert. 
‘** Bunte Blumen ” ("* May Song’’), from fifteenth century (new).,, Juengst 


NID S. Both, colt i dks co Gh on ane ccct puedes < dbcescandesd tends os Lund 
Male chorus a capella 
I Sin is cats dip» contin ce ay de'sensdhegmeenscaie Taubert and Schumann 
Miss Pevny 
UM as Boa re Shien Gh endvcdatductuesaccesccenecbadsststocsina Cassmann 
Victor Herbert. 
** Aus der Bauerrstube "’ (Valse Ideal) (new)............eeceeeeeee Koschat 


Male chorus. 


*_ es * @ 


One moreand Iam done. This was the Vocal Society’s program, with 
Miss Geraldine Morgan and Mr. de Pachmann soloists : 
Part songs— 
“* Hail Golden Morn” E, A, Sydenham 
CG PMI aso bdo anid oo2.c4hee diss cacbe Sanncee Berthold Tours 
Tenor solo, aria, *‘ Ah! tiz cheuz seno agli angeli,”’ from “* La Forza 
| ee a re ae eee PtP eer OP PLT ry Ferry YT Verdi 





Mr. Edward C. Towne, 
Part song, ** To Mary in Heaven”’..............000+ eee George J. Bennett 





Violin soli— 





eas A te tak, } oe Wieniawski 
Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
Trios for female voices— 
* Ave Maria”...........5 Se See, OE oy A eS Marbetti 
ey ff a ee ee ee a ee ee Henry Leslie 
Trio by Mrs. J. H, Otterstatter, Miss Louise Masse and Miss Charlotte 
‘ Tilden. 
Piano soli— 
Te a tie Re ands aeanecse uel 
Wockerta, Op. OE. Nas 2 ican eed eek ] 
Three etudes, op. 2% ........5.. ees Sree 
Nos. 8and 6. (By request) ........... .se.ses i 
WOU, GOD oc. 0. wegetece Weta 
De Pachmann, a. 
Part songs— . 
* The Rose in October '"®. ............. . Sir William Robinson 
i ok Baht RROn! OE pA Ome oh) ay A Riesberg 
9 Dip Garnteee ty -c--« spine cide chin Uda Sma 16E ERAT « cd VIE Ciro Pinsuti 


(*Composed in the style of the seventeenth century, after an air by Clar- 
ence Lucas, and dedicated to the Vocal Society by F. W. Riesberg.) 
Trio by Mrs. S, M. Jones, Mrs. W. E. Howard, Miss Lavinia Hawley and 
Mr. Charlton Bidwell. 


Violin solo, ** Hungarian Dances”’................. .. Brahms-Joachim 


Piano soli— 
SOURED TIONED, <.' 00> cpgetbedece deh whieh ales obes Mendelssohn 
Harmonies du Soir (etude d' execution transcendante)..... 
Reiade We Cameart, Mas Boi... id ods rs ca ag CHAI ++. Liszt 
Piateten DeAAOG, 5 «oc ds ciinien cee vedéden. cpbadyotchestbases ) 
De Pachmena. 
eve teePee ea eebh> ied tan Massenet 


An layl. * Narcissus "’ ; 
* Narcissus,”’ Mr, E. ¢C. Towne. A nymph, Miss Lavinia Hawley. 
Chorus of nymphs and shepherds, 

Mr, W. S. Jarrett and Mr. F. W. Riesberg, accompanists. 

Mr. Mischka is conductor of this, our leading mixed chorus, the material 
of which is largely made up of church and solo singers, United they do 
some fine work and on this occasion everything was lovely. The choruses 
were superb in every sense, and I want to acknowledge a most intelligent 
and worthy performance of the number to which my name is attached, 
The * Narcissus"’ came at an hour when it was at a disadvantage, never- 
theless it commanded attention. 

Miss Morgan, the “Geraldine” of the old days in Leipsic-Berlin, 
achieved a pleasing success, and those Buffalo women who have been in- 
terested in her education may well be proud of their protégé. Of Pach- 
mann nothing new can be said—he was Pachmann. 

*’- * . * 

The Canisius College concert was enjoyable and well attended. Father 
Bonvin, the musical prefect, has an orchestra of thirty odd, who do good 
work. eecee 

Mr. E. Wesley Pyne is to be the new organist of St. Paul's, in place of 


Gilbert. F, W. Rinsperc. 
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Toronto Letter. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

N a mild and humble way I have for some time been 
| endeavoring to direct attention to the unsatisfactory condition of 
musical matters in this city, and Iam glad to find that the facts which | 
asserted, but which for along time nobody else did, have at last found 
v icing at the hands of others. 

There have lately been some royal pitched battles in our local papers, 
with Tue Musica. Courier as a legitimate culminating point. 1 am not 
going to volunteer to assume the ungrateful position of umpire between 
your correspondents Mr. Torrington and ‘' Progress.” But it seems to me 
that in the letters of these gentlemen one of the main points has been lost 
sight of. That is, that musical effort in Toronto is hindered ina great 
measure because it is too diffusive, not sufficiently concentrated. We have 
too many societies by half in proportion to the people who support music. 
The consequence is that the Philharmonic and the Choral societies 
especially have been greatly hampered in their work, When an excep- 
tionally efficient orchestra, for instance, is required for a concert by either 
of these societies the funds are not available with which to engage it, 
and the executive have to do the best they can with the means at their 
command, Result, poor orchestral work. Who is to blame in sucha 
matter? Surely not the conductor, but the public who are so blind to 
their own interests that they do not see that concentration of support, 
in a small place like this, is their only hope by which to secure musical 
entertainments of really high artistic merit. If they would only con- 
centrate and the results were still unsatisfactory the patrons of music 
would have reason for kicking out the incapable conductor and substitut- 
ing a man who unders:ood his business. 

If the public will only take the matter in hand, cut to the root, and re- 
fuse to support every new Tom, Dick and Harry who comes to town and 
wants to start a musical society, they will quickly bring about a better 
order of things. 

In this matter it must be understood that I am not even inferentially 
calling in question the ability of any one of our local conductors. They 
may beall right and it is perfectly legitimate on their part that they should 
want societies, but the public of Toronto need to be told plainly why 


music is in its present unsatisfactory condition in this city. 
* ee” 


Pavilion Music Hall, on Thursday evening, April 28, held a packed 
audience in attendance at the second concert for this season of the Toronto 
Vocal Society. I would like to give this concert a good, long notice, but 
I can’t, because of the two seats allotted me I held one directly behind a 
great, big pillar and under the gallery. I could neither see nor hear 
properly. The consequence was that most of my time was employed in 
reading over the book of words and its very attractively displayed 
advertisements. About these advertisements—oh, but this won'tdo! I 
should talk about the concert. Well, as intimated before, I don’t know 
anything about the concert, except that next day's papers, in reviewing 
the event, were crowded with complimentary adjectives, so I suppose it 
was asuccess, I’m very glad of that, as the Vocal Society and their 
conductor, Mr. Buck, are nice people and the matter of the very bad seats 
was accidental, Sarr. 


Apri 30, 1892, 


His Verses Set to Music.—Mr. William Henry Gardner, 
of Winthrop, Mass., the song text writer, has lately had the 
honor of having some of his verses set by two London com- 
posers, viz., Sebastian B. Schlesinger and Faustina Hasse 
Hodges, both of whom are well known in this country. 

Dr. Geo. F. Root has also set two of his song poems, 
reminiscent of the war times. 

The Music Club Ticket-—This is the regular ticket pro- 
posed by the nominating committee of the Music Club for 
election during the latter part of the present month: For 
president, Anton Seid! ; corresponding secretary, J. F. von 
der Heide; treasurer, H. Wallerstein; governors, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Bernardus Boekelman, John A. Kamping, 
Jesse Williams. 





Musical Items. 

Dr. Haas and Paderewski.—Paderewski has presented 
Dr. H. H. Haas, of Virginia (the author of an article on his 
compositions which appeared in this paper), with a very 
handsome large sized panel portrait of his, made by the 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, and 
bearing an autograph inscription which indicates the 
lovely congenial nature of this great artist and ends with 
the words: ‘*In dankbarer Erinnerung.”’ (With kind re- 
gards.) 

The article which appeared in these columns on Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ signed H. H. H, was 
written by Dr. Haas and not by Mr. Henry Holden Huss, 
as some inquirers suppose. 

“Wang” Once More.—‘' Wang "’ cropped up once more 
last Monday night at the Broadway Theatre, uglier, funnier 
and more nonsensical than ever. De Wolf Hopper acted 
and sang with his old time gusto and color. He sings bet- 
ter than ever and has added several new and thrilling 
words to his repertory. The bibulous elephant was on 
hand, or rather feet, and sipped beer in the same key as 
the orchestra. Della Fox looked like a Mendelssohn 
scherzo in white flannel, the children sang ‘ Baby,” 
and the Cambodians sneaked in to the same old Leitmotiv. 
‘*Wang”’ is a gem of idiocies strung out far into the night 
and the wedding music is a triumph of cacophony, hideous 
in its effects. The girls are pretty, the story morally in- 
nocuous and De Wolf Hopper’s legs as weird as a tornado 
in church. 

New York Artists Praised.—St. Joseph’s Cathedral at 
Hartford, Conn., was consecrated with magnificent and 
imposing ceremonies last Sunday. About the musical por- 
tion of the dedication the Hartford ‘‘ Telegram ’’ has this 
to say: ‘*The musical part of the program was probably 
the finest event of the kind ever givenin Hartford. The 
organist was Prof. Bruno Oscar Klein, of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church of New York, and he proved himself to be 
a perfect master. The solo work was also by a New York 
quartet, consisting of Mrs. Annie Burch, seprano; Mrs. 
Mary Littel, contralto; Albert Littel, tenor and Max Treu- 
mann, bass. Mrs. Burch has a very pleasing voice which 
she handles with considerable taste. Mr. Treumann was 
by far the best soloist of the quartet, his solo, the ‘Qui 
tellis,’ being magnificently rendered.” 

The Young People's Union Benefit Concert,—A con- 
cert was given in aid of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church last Monday evening in the church, on Seventh 
avenue, near Fourteenth street. Miss Ida Letson played 
the ‘*Rondo Brillant,’’ by Weber, for piano, in a telling 
manner, and displayed considerable endurance in playing 
the accompaniments to over twenty selections. Miss Hat- 
tie Diamant gave her songs with much taste, and Misses 
Bessie Letson and Davey also deserve much credit. The 
other participants were Miss Cecelia E. Way, mezzo so- 
prano; Miss Daisy Phyfe, reader; Geo. W. Morgan, Jr., 
baritone ; Geo. Holden, tenor; E. E. Quinlan, organ, and 
A. Spiegel, zither. The house was crowded and the con- 
cert netted a considerable sum. 

Miss Castle to Go to Europe.—Miss Florence Castle, of 
Chicago, a talented young pianist of that city and a pupil 
of the American Conservatory, J.J. Hattstaedt director, re- 
cently had tendered to her a benefit concert at Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, in which Mr. George Ellsworth 
Holmes, baritone ; Mrs. Proctor Smith, soprano, and Mr. 
Max Bendix, violinist, gave their valuabie assistance. The 
affair was a complete success, artistically and financially. 
Miss Castle played a Liszt rhapsody and some minor com. 
positions and will go to Europe for a two years’ course 
under Leschetitsky. 

Miss Groebl’s Return. — The friends of Miss Marie 
Groeb! will be pleased to learn of her return to New 
York. She has been abroad more than two years, the 
greater part of which was spent in London, where she sang 
She has just finished a tournée 


” 


in Sullivan’s *‘ Ivanhoe. 
on the Continent, and intends to rest over the summer at 
her cottage at Bayville, L. I 

ANTED—A position as musical director at a college 

or head of piano department, or teacher of ad. 

vanced pupils at a conservatory ; fifteen years of experi- 
ence and continual success. ‘‘South,’’ care of Musica 
COURIER. 


A Communication. 
Torexa, Kan., May 3, 1892 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
Br a subscriber of your most valuable paper you 
will kindly allow me a word with regard to choir singing’ without 


a conductor. 


In your issue of April 27 you mention a Brooklyn choir's intention of 
giving ‘ The Holy City” under the direction of the organist, Professor 
Schmidt, ** without a conductor.’ May I be permitted to say that Sun- 


day evening, April 17, I gave the same work, with the exception of the 
double chorus, at the First Presbyterian Church here, where | have the 
pleasure of being organist and director, under the same circumstances, 
with the exception of the harp accompaniment. 

We rehearsed it but little over three weeks and all went smoothly from 
beginning to end. 

confess | was highly gratified with the work of my chorus of twenty- 

five voices, their singing being exceptionally good throughout. Their 
* attacks "’ were excellent and they sang from beginning to end witha 
precision and earnestness which is often lacking where a work of this 
order is attempted. 

Inclosed is an account clipped from J “ Daily Capital,” our principal 
paper. Yo H. S. Wiiper, 


EN 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1892, 
HERE is some talk in Chicago of another Ameri- 
ra can organ manufacturing concern opening a 
branch factory in London, England. 
=" 
T will probably interest Mr. Harry J. Raymore to 
know that J. William Shaw & Co., of 1811 Notre 
Dame street, Montreal, Canada, have started the man- 
ufacture of “ the Shaw piano.” It is hardly possible 
that they will attempt to export them, but neverthe- 
less the matter is apparently worthy of investigation. 
oe 
N their Western constituencies Messrs, Decker 
| Brothers find the great outlets for their pianos at 
wholesale. All over the Western States, clear to the 
Pacific Coast, the Decker pianos are sold by firms 
who are devoted to the interests of these renowned 
instruments, and their trade with them is constantly 
on the increase, 
=r 
PIANO man who afew days ago was heard to ex- 
A claim, “Give mea B, & S. every time,” did not 
mean a brandy and soda, as would have been supposed 
by some less strict in their principles or less ambitious 
in their bibulations, What hedid mean was a Brown 
& Simpson piano, which is both sparkling and ex- 
hilarating and guaranteed to “ get there” every time. 


oT 

R. HOWARD and Mr. Farwell, constituting the 
M firm of Howard, Farwell & Co., of St. Paul, 
have purchased the entire interest held by Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co, in their concern, and are now 
the proprietors. They will continue to rep- 
resent the Behr Brothers piano as heretofore, with 
every prospect of increasing their sales of that popu- 
lar instrument. 


sole 


oa, 

HE factory of the Needham Piano-Organ Com- 
pany is running overtime and the working forces 
have been steadily increased during the past four 
weeks, It is really surprising to observe the sudden 
and rapid development of this manufacturing plant 
under the able management of Mr. Charles H. Par- 
sons, whose many years of experience in the music 
trade now are utilized to the obvious advantage of 

this company, of which he is the president. 


=~ 


When we stace that the Hardman piano to-day occupies a position inthe 
very front rank of pianos manufactured throughout the world and that 
the business ramifications of the house extend into nearly every city, vil- 
lage and hamlet of the entire country and reach even to Russia and South 
America, some idea can be had of the character of this now famous in- 
dustry. 


ROM Lyman Bill's “ Music Trade Review.” When 
that paper can afford to publish such a state- 
ment about the Hardman piano, its editorial opinion 
has about reached the rock bottom of stupidity and 
idiocy. Read the article once more, pay Bill his bill 
and for the sake of your own piano keep its name 
out of a sheet that will make such lying statement 
for the sake of a few dollars, 











REVOLVING sign displayed in the windows of 
A the New England Piano Company’s New York 
warerooms, on ‘which four views of the mammoth 
factory in Boston are shown, gives the Gothamites 
some visible impression as to its enormous propor- 
tion, and an extremely handsome cased upright that 
stands by the side of the panorama plainly shows 
what excellent work can be turned out from the big 
building. 

s+e 

NDER date of March 28, 1892, Messrs, Balmer & 
U Weber, of St. Louis, send to the Cornett Piano 
Company, in which they say : 


Your pianos arrived safely and are more than satisfactory. They are 
certainly worth the money. We will not grumble about the extra $5 you 
put on them as long as you will send ussuch, Your pianos are certainly supe- 
rior in evenness of tone, brilliancy in treble, fullness in the bass, with nice, 
light repeating action, to any other cheap piano that we have tried. Will 
send you an order for a half dozen shortly. 

Respectfully yours, 


“= 

HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
T and Vicinity is in session as we go to press, hold- 
ing its May meeting, prior to adjournment until Sep- 
tember. There were some indications that at this 
meeting some progressive, far-seeing, wideawake 
manufacturer would bring in and carry through a 
resolution rescinding the un-American anti-trade 
press by law. There is a vacant spot on Union square 
where a monument for such a man might be erected. 


=" 


HE recent developments regarding the embezzle- 
ments of funds by the two presidents of the Bank 
of Harlem, of this city, bring to mind the fact that one 
of these—W. W. Van Voorhis—now reported to be a 
fugitive from justice in Mexico, was a partner in the 
former firm of W. F. Boothe & Co., Philadelphia, It 
is asserted that the amount of money taken from the 
funds of the bank by Van Voorhis is about $14,000, 
Mr. Boothe claimed that Van Voorhis was the cause 
of his troubles, Boothe is said to be residing in 
Paris. 


Batmer & Wener. 
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T will not be long now, if all things go well, before 
we shall see President Peter Duffy, of the Schu- 
bert Piano Company, compelled to seek still larger 
quarters. Besides the enormous contracts which he 
has with big jobbers—some of the largest obligations 
in the number of instruments known to the trade— 
besides these his business among the lesser dealers 
has increased to such an extent that his present fac- 
tory is becoming too limited in capacity. Probably 
this trouble will be remedied by fall, and Mr. Duffy 
will make still another stride forward. 


aa 


HE will of the late Henry Hazelton was admitted 
T to probate too late for details in this issue. Mr, 
Hazelton died possessed of property valued at be- 
tween $350,000 and $400,000, consisting of some New 
York and Brooklyn real estate, his interest in the firm 
of Hazelton Brothers and chiefly of approved invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds. 

His request is that his brother, Mr. Frederick Haz- 
elton, and his nephew, Mr. Samuel Hazelton, act as 
his executors and trustees of his estate without bond. 

The entire business of Hazelton Brothers is now 
virtually owned by Mr. Samuel Hazelton, who, as is 
well known, has been the moving power of the firm’s 
affairs for some years. 

= 

HE list of members of the trade visiting New 
York and calling at this office, which it has been 
customary to print each week, will in the future be 
discontinued, While the statement was an item 
of news and information and was of value as showing 
the number of dealers who come here to purchase, 
and while it was a handy guide to manufacturers who 
wished to meet men with whom they would not other 
wise come into contact, it was found by the purchas- 





ers that the announcement of their presence brought 
upon them embarrassments which they wish here- 
after to avoid. So many requests have been made 
to “please don’t mention my name,” the converse of 
Karl Fink's plaintive plea, that it has been decided, 
since the list could not be made complete, to omit it 
entirely, 








DESCRIPTION. 
STYLE T, UPRIGHT GRAND. 


In fancy figured walnut or mahogany. 

CASE. Double-veneered, inside and out, with 
thick veneers ; ivory keys and ebony sharps; very 
richly carved trusses and pilasters ; fret work upper 
and lower panels ; richly panelledends, etc.; PATENT 
MUSIC-DESK;; plated guard over pedals; contin- 
uous hinges on top and fall. Engraved panels if de- 
sired. 

SIZE. ‘4 ft. 10 3-4 in. high, 2 ft. 5 in. deep, 5 ft. 
5 1-4 in. wide. 

SCALE. 71-3 OCTAVES, OVER-STRUNG, 
THREE STRINGS to each note throughout, except 
in wound bass-strings; METAL DEPRESSION 
BAR, PERFORMING THE WORK OF THE 
AGRAFFE IN GRANDS AND SQUARES ; FULL 
METAL FRAME, extending to top of Piano, over 
pin-block, or wrest-plank. Three pedals as in 
Grands. 

IMPROVED |. PIN- BLOCK OR WREST- 
PLANK. Pat. Oct. 4, 1887. 

IMPROVED KEY BOTTOM. Pat. May 17, 
1887. 
IMPROVED KEY BOTTOM SUPPORT. 
Pat. May 8, 1888. 

AUTOMATIC DESK FRONT AND FALL. 
Pat. Oct. 4, 1887. : 

SOFT STOP. Pat. Nov. 6, 1888. 
a small advance in price. 


If desired, at 


Peewee eee eee eee eee HEHEHE H ewer eters e ese eeeeeeeeseeese ® 


NYTHING else you can suggest? To keep 


| you from guessing we’ll tell. 
It’s an Ivers & Pond. 








KIND ADVICE. 





ELDOM does this paper pay any attention to 
anonymous communications, but the following 
is evidently sincere and therefore evades exclusion : 
New York, May 4, 1892. 
To Musical Courier: 

I have taken special pleasure in reading the edition of May 4 for the rea 
son that for the first time in months I find that there are no personal 
attacks to be found in its columns. I have read your paper for four years, 
and while [ consider it the best of its class, I feel conscientiously that it 
has lost considerable prestige as well as held itself liable to severe criticism 
for the stand it has taken in the matter of attacking certain members of 
the trade in an unjustifiable manner, While Tux Musica. Courter may 
be a powerful journal it will find that the music trade is much more power- 
ful, and when it attempts to fight the latter it will find to its sorrow that 
defeai will be the result, Let every number be as clean as the edition of 
May 4 and its old prestige will return. 

With best wishes, I remain 

If our friend with best wishes desires to convince 
himself of the practical results of honest, fearless and 
aggressive journalism, he will accept our invitation 
to call at this office at any time, examine our books 
from January 1, 1892 to date, and compare them with 
any previous records, and he will find that our 
“fights " (as he calls them) for the trade have had a 
highly satisfactory result. An offer has just been 
made to this corporation to increase its capital stock 
to $300,000, all of which is to be taken by an English 
syndicate, or any part we may desire to dispose of. 
All the correspondence in connection with this offer 
is also to be submitted, the only proviso being the 
withholding of the names of the promoters, attor- 
neys, &c, 

Our anonymous friend may be a good man, a good 
piano man, and he is evidently sincere, but he is to 
all appearances not posted on the particular and es- 
sential requisites of successful newspaper work. 


X. Y. Z. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago, II. 


W ENGL AN) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


NE MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Pp | ANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,* “<easesrreer. 
STERLING “/ECMANS co. 
| : Piano Manufa rs. 



































Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 
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The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 


MASON & RISCHFi, 


EVERY DEALER EXAMINE T PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 
spats — = ” WORCESTER, MASS. 


TSH STHROIN G CO. {| oo citseiin. connie, manager. | 10x, rornen & 00.174 Wabash Ave 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, OONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, ROBT. M. WEBB. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand Pianos ULOTH, FELT + 


Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 














FACTORY AND WAREROOMS. 


464, 468, $68, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York,|!352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, NW. ¥. 


WOUDWARH dc nUWN PIANG Gf = 


BOSTON, MASss. 
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CHICACO. 


HE senior editor of TH& MUSICAL COURIER pays 
periodical visits to the Chicago office as a duty 





incidental to the general supervision of the conduct 
and affairs of the paper, and he is gratified to state 
that a visit last week conclusively proves that the 
work done by Mr. Hall shows a steady and healthy 
increase, and is evidence that the establishment of 
the Chicago branch over six years ago was a wise step, 
by means of which this paper has become thoroughly 
identified with all the trade interests desirable, located 
and centring in that great distributing point. The 
Chicago department of THE MusICAL COURIER is a 
permanent annex, as useful to this paper as the 
branch houses of Eastern manufacturers and the rep- 
resentatives of the same are to these establishments, 
and its success and present vitality are indications 
that Chicago connections are essentially necessary 
for any music trade enterprise in the East, if it de- 
sires to be in line with competition. 

It is a kind of axiom in the various lines of the 
trade to claim that business in Chicago is 


music 
active and that all the firms have as much to do as 
they can safely handle. This has really become 


axiomatic, and chiefly so because it has a basis of 
truth. A visit lasting four days, during which nearly 
every establishment of importance was to a certain 
extent investigated, gave evidence of great business 
activity and an unusually healthy condition of trade, 
coupled with sanguine anticipations, 

Members of the Chicago music trade have a certain 
well founded reason for pride for their respective in- 
stitutions and for the general results of the music 
trade industry in that marvelous community, and as 
a body they are not very slow in manifesting their 
gratification at the results so rapidly attained. The 
stoty of the trade really dates from the restoration 
after the great fire, as those firms who started prior 
to the same were “wiped out” by the conflagration 
and had to begin anew. 

In these 20 years more has been accomplished 
than in any one music trade centre; but it must be 
acknowledged that much of this success is to be at- 
tributed to co-operation between Eastern and Chicago 
houses. Of course all of us know all about that, and 
to reiterate it would be to dig down into the libraries 
of old music trade paper volumes and rehash what 
has so frequently been repeatedly repeated. The task 
now is to speak of current events and of results—of 
effects of old causes less than of the causes them- 
selves, The task is not to repeat history, but to re- 
cord present events and make them historical, That 
is in a condensed sense the purpose of newspaper 
work, 


The Manufacturers Piano Company. 


Messrs. C, C. Curtiss, A. M, Wright and Louis Ded- 
erick, who constitute the working forces of the Man- 
ufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, are engaged 
in the laudable purpose of proving practically that a 
successful piano business can be conducted on a fair 
and square principle with absolute equality to each 
purchaser. Their “one price” system differs from 
others, in that it is aggressively conducted by pub- 
lishing to the whole trade, and in fact to the world, 
the price of each style of each of the various pianos 
they represent in their extensive territory. Should 
they fail of their purpose, all retreat now being cut 
off and the bridges burnt behind them, it would sig- 
nify unconditional surrender. But they will not fail, 
because in the first place their principle is funda- 
mentally the only proper one, and, secondly, they 
have already made a success of it. 

They lead with the Weber piano, to which is at- 
tached a large constituency which is constantly in- 
creasing and which is devoted to‘it, a constituency 
consisting of some of the choicest musical spirits of 
the West. The other pianos are the well-known Lin- 
deman, Wheelock and Stuyvesant —the trinity of 
pianos over which Mr. Wm. E, Wheelock, of New 
York, presides. Mr. Wheelock takes a deep interest 
in the welfare and destiny of the Manufacturers Com- 
pany, and, granting that the gentlemen of the Chicago 
house have absolute control, his advice comes in for 
consultation and is deemed valuable, as it deserves to 
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be. We are somewhat diffident in expressing com- 
plimentary sentiments about Mr. Wheelock, as he has 
shown a tendency to resent the same, but when he 
finds that we are sincere in what we say, and when 
the summer interregnum of the association over 
which he presides has given him sufficient recupera- 
tion from the arduous duties connected with that 
honorable office (which, let it be understood, has no 
salary attached to it), he will find many moments of 
study and innocent amusement in perusing these 
columns and finding the truths that can be extracted 
from the same. Before parting from him on this oc- 
casion we desire to congratulate him and the estate 
of Albert Weber on the self evident success of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago. 


Lyon & Healy. 

Great is the house of Lyon & Healy; great in its 
totality and great in all of its subdivisions, beginning 
with its wonderful factory and ending with its adver- 
tising department, by means of which it sends forth 
its messages to the world of music. A more attractive 
spot for anyone interested in music or mechanics 
than the Lyon & Healy factory at Chicago cannot be 
found anywhere on the face of the globe, Visit it 
and be confounded by the extent and the detail of 
the establishment, by the character of the work pro- 
duced, by the methods and system employed and by 
the industrial atmosphere that surrounds it, 

In addition to their manufacturing division, Lyon & 
Healy are the leading: importers of musical merchan- 
dise in the United States, one of the greatest sheet 
music houses in the country and one of the foremost 
piano and organ distributors we have. Everything in 
the line of music and musical instruments is either 
made, imported or sold by Lyon & Healy. 

In the estimation of the people of the West, and 
of those in the East who know it, the house of Lyon 
& Healy enjoys a distinguished place for its unalloyed 
integrity, the absolute fairness of its mercantile 
methods, the unblemished record of its remarkable 
career and the example it has thereby set for all the 
younger firms. 

Its leading spirit and mentor is Mr. P. J, Healy, a 
man and a citizen of exceptional elevation of charac- 
ter, who has indelibly stamped his individuality upon 
the music trade of the great West, 

Lyon & Healy are doing a remarkably heavy trade 
with the Knabe pianos, of which they are distributing 
large quantities. Their success with the Knabe piano 
is one of the features of the Chicago retail piano 
trade. 

Story & Clark. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company have had their 
name thoroughly identified with organs of the highest 
grade, instruments of musical value and of designs 
worthy of encasing a meritorious musical product. 
They have been path finders and path breakers in the 
discovery and development of high art organ cases, 
and they have earned a deserved reward for their 
labors in this direction. 

Mr, E. H. Story returned from: Europe on Saturday 
morning, and was at work at his office the same as if 
he had returned from a visit to Lake Geneva. The 
branch organ factory of Story & Clark in London is 
located in Tabernacle street, Finsbury square, just 
about 15 minutes’ walk from the Bank of England. 
The building is 60x185 feet, five stories, and is now 
furnished with the necessary organ manufacturing 
appurtenances, and instruments are turned out at the 
rate of 75 per week. All the material comes from 
this side, and the English Story & Clark organ is an 
exact counterpart of the American Story & Clark. 

As to the Chicago factory, it is simply overcrowded 
with work, every available bit of space being occupied 
in the production of these excellent instruments. 

We take from the London ‘* Musical Opinion" the 
following on the subject of the Story & Clark organ 
factory in that city: 


This Chicago firm (represented in this country by Messrs, E. Hirsch & 
Co., of Hatton Garden) have decided to establish a new branch factory in 
London and have taken for that purpose a large building at 70 Tabernacle 
street, E.C. As this is the first instance in which an American firm of 
organ manufacturers has taken sueh a step, it will no doubt interest our 
readers to hear particulars about this undertaking. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company, of Chicago, are known to be the 
largest exclusive reed organ manufacturers in the world, and during the 
last few years their trade has grown to such an extent that they found 
their factory in Chicago within the last.12 months hardly large enough to 
cope with the orders, If we explain that the factory some years ago only 
turned out about 6,000 organs and that in 1891 nearly 12,000 organs were 
manufactured by the company, and trade still increasing, the question 
arose whether to build an entirely new and larger factory, or whether to 
build a branch factory. The idea then suggested itself, in view of the in- 





creasing European trade, to erect this factory in London and to supply 
from it the different Story & Clark agencies in Europe. All the several! 
parts of the various organs will be made in the factory in Chicago and 
shipped over to London, so that the work here will resolve itself into fit- 
ting up the instruments. A number of their best workmen have been sent 
over from Chicago, so that everything will be done to keep up a high | 
standard. 

Mr. Melville Clark (partner of the concern), who has charge of the 
manufacturing department in Chicago, is at present in London, and will 
stay in this country for a few months to get everything into operation. 
His partner, Mr. Story, hasalso been in London, but returned on April 27 
to Chicago. 

Mr. Charles H. Wagener will take charge of the factory in Tabernacle 
street and will attend toall orders from Germany, Holland, Russia, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, &c. 

All orders from the United Kingdom will pass through the hands of 
Messrs, BE. Hirsch & Co., who have the sole control of the sale in this coun- 
try. As arrangements have been made at Tabernacle street to turn out 
bet ween 2,000 and 3,000 organs within the first 12 months, an idea may be 
formed of the extent of thisundertaking. No doubt we shall shortly be 
able to give our readers further particulars about this latest and enterpris- 
ing move on the part of an American firm. 


Reed & Sons. 


It seems that Chicago piano manufacturers are not 
satisfied to pursue beaten paths of old houses, some 
of them, like Reed & Sons, going into new and novel 
experiments to produce original features of construc- 
tion and of tone, The new uprights brought out by 
Reed & Sons are interesting specimens of pianos 
built on new lines, but a detailed description is left 
for some months hence, when all their patents will 
be embraced in the pianos now in course of manufac- 
ture. We recommend an inspection of Reed & Sons’ 
new pedal feet. 

Geo. P. Bent. 

The “Crown” pianos and the “Crown” organs are 
the goods made by Geo, P. Bent, of Chicago. Mr. 
Bent is advertising the Crown” instruments thor- 
oughly, and will succeed in impressing that trade 
mark thoroughly upon the minds of the best houses 
inthetrade, Heis doing an excellent business, not 
confined to any particular section, and his instru- 
ments are gaining daily in prestige and importance. 
We reproduce a specimen letter, one of many re- 
ceived from dealers all over the country by Mr, Bent: 


Orrice or Ferrers & Wiitiams, ' 
Cnico, Cal., April 28, 1892. | 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago: 

Dear Sir—All the essential points which constitute a good piano are 
embodied in the ** Crown" piano of your manufacture. The prolonga- 
tion of sound in your pianos is very good, The action is just right and 
the workmanship is first class. 

As to durability, standing in tune, &c. (especially in our trying climate 
near the sea coast), they cannot be excelled. 

Yours respectfully, 


Chiekering-Chase Brothers Company. 

There is constantly a large class of musical people 
in this country interested in the Chickering piano ; 
the instrument has always maintained its hold upon 
the musical fraternity, and its great force is chiefly 
due to its great merits. The truth is the Chickering 
piano is a work of art, and if a dealer knows how to 
handle it and how to present its claims intelligently to 
the musical public his commercial success with the in- 
strument is assured. In fact there are hundreds of in- 
stancesin the history of the music trade of this coun- 
try that prove the truth of this proposition. 

With the Chickering piano the Chickering-Chase 
combination, of Chicago, are doing a remunerative 
trade, which is destined to increase. Mr. Milo J. 
Chase, who is constantly in Chicago, overlooking 
the affairs of the company, is a shrewd business man, 
reserved in his utterances, careful in his methods, 
conservative in his principles and yet imbued with the 
proper spirit of the times, 

The Chase Brothers piano is carried here in large 
assortment. The factory of the Chase Brothers Com- 
pany at Muskegon, now constituted to turn out 50 
pianos a week, will be enlarged this summer to ac- 
commodate the demand for goods this fall, - Immense 
stocks of lumber and all kinds of material are on 
hand and about 1,000 cases are now in the varnish 
rooms. 

The wareroom of the Chickering-Chase Company 
at Chicago is stocked with a large assortment of 
pianos and looks prosperous. Mr. W. A. Dodge is a 
most valuable and valued assistant of Mr. Chase, and 
the chief salesman is Mr, R. H. Day, a name familiar 
to the whole Chicago trade, 

Lyon, Potter & Co, 

A magnificent assortment of Steinway pianos can 
be found at Lyon, Potter & Co.'s large warehouse on 
Wabash avenue, and the stock of Steinway grands 
constitutes a superb aggregation of wonderful instru- 
ments. A half dozen Steinway pianos were sold on 
one day last week, as the slips showed. That is the 
way things go in Chicago. There are Steinway sales 


Ferrers & Wi..iams. 
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made every day. The reputation of the piano in Chi- 
cago is phenomenal. A. B, Chase pianos are great 
favorites now and have given universal satisfaction 
to all customers who have purchased them of Lyon, 
Potter & Co.; and the Kurtzmann piano is held in 
high esteem, many of these instruments being sold. 
The first shipment of Vose & Sons pianos, to be sold 
in the future by this house, will reach Chicago by the 
end of this week. We are safe in predicting an in- 
stantaneous success of the Vose piano in its new 
home. One of the best steps recently taken by Lyon, 
Potter & Co. was the acquisition of this piano. 

Mr. E. A. Potter was absent during the greater 
part of the week, attending court at St. Paul, where a 
Mr. Fitzpatrick*had sued him and Mr, Geo. W. Lyon 
as guarantors of the lease of the C. H. Martin Com- 
pany, that did a piano business in St. Paul in 1890-1. 
It appeared, however, that Martin had made the 
lease before the organization of the stock company 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick lost his first suit, a kind of test 
suit, which had it been successful would in the long 
run have represented the total balance of the lease, 
some $8,000. The suit was brought against the 
individuals, Messrs, Potter and Lyon, and did not in- 
volve the house of Lyon, Potter & Co. 

C. H. Martin is still at Sioux City, Ila., at the head of 
the C. H. Martin Piano Company. He was a witness 
at St. Paul last week and will now be sued by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick for the amount of the lease. He was also 
served with papers in a suit of $11,000 brought by 
Geo. W. Lyon for borrowed money. 

When Martin started his St. Paul venture he represent- 
ed to Mr. Lyon, through the First National Bank of Sioux 
City, la., that he was a merchant with capital, and on 
the strength of these representations Mr. Lyon loaned 
him $5,000. This was in June, 1890. On January 14, 
1891, the C. H. Martin Company, a stock company, 
was organized and Mr, Potter and Geo. W. Lyon be- 
came stockholders. In August, 1891, Mr. Potter came 
to the conclusion that Martin was unfit to conduct 
the business, and he went to St. Paul, demanded his 
resignation as president of the company, secured it, 
wound up the business, paying all its assets, and 
closed it up. 

In the meantime the esteemed Mr. Martin cleared 
out, at that time owing Mr. Lyon $11,000 for bor- 
rowed money. In all these transactions Lyon, Potter 
& Co. were not involved, they being individual affairs. 
Various discoveries have since been made that con- 
firm THE MusIcAL CourRIER in its attitude toward 
this man Martin, and if we succeed in unearthing the 
rumors now prevalent we shall publish the final his- 
tory of this individual, whose testimony at St. Paul 
last week has very materially aided in confirming the 
suspicions entertained about him. 

The Wilcox & White “Symphony” is finding an 
excellent outlet from the warerooms of Lyon, Potter 
& Co. Musical people are constantly testing them 
and purchasing them in this establishment. 


Pease Piano Company. 

Considerable attention has been paid by the trade 
press to the branch house of the Pease Piano Com- 
pany, of New York, located at 46 E. Jackson street. 
The manager of this branch, Mr, Charles H. MacDon- 
ald, is indigenous to the West,’an outgrowth of West- 
ern business life, thoroughly imbued with the meth- 
ods prevailing in the Western piano trade and withal 
a practical, experienced, keen and intelligent man of 


‘affairs. In aformer capacity in the piano trade Mr. 


MacDonald sold a great many of these very same Pease 
pianos, thereby becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the individual characteristics of these instruments. 
The warerooms and offices of the branch are centrally 
located in the very swim of the piano trade of Chi- 
cago, and it would astonish his competitors if we 
were to mention the large number of Pease pianos 
Mr. MacDonald has disposed of since the short term 
in which the branch has been opened. But then we 
must not forget that the Pease piano is a “seller,” an 
instrument that makes friends in the trade. The 
Pease piano will be handled from this branch by some 
of the best dealers in the Western States, and this, 
together with the natural outlet from the factory in 
New York, will keep the company busy to its full 
capacity in 1892, 
Mason & Hamlin. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason reached Chicago on Saturday 
to spend some time with Mr. Tarbeaux, manager of 
the Chicago branch of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 








and Piano Company. After subjecting Mr. Mason to 
a great many inconveniences, abstention from busi- 
ness pursuits, &c., the physicians have just made the 
discovery that his physical ailments were not due to 
any congenital troubles but were caused by arsenical 
poisoning. The residence of Mr. Mason at Boston 
will be thoroughly overhauled, and, as the last 
vestiges of the poison are removed from his system, 
we may look forward to a renewed period of com- 
mercial activity on the part of the president of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

There is on the tapis some change of importance 
we are not yet prepared to announce, but there is 
one thing we are ready to say and that is that the 
Mason & Hamlin piano is to-day selling in larger 
quantities than ever before, that the public is real- 
izing that Mason & Hamlin are making pianos which 
are fully on a par with the high standard attained in 
the manufacture of their organs, and that they will 
maintain the proverbial great reputation of the house 
in the future output of these instruments. 


Conover. 

Mr, Frank Conover is head over heels at work push- 
ing through pianos at the factory of the Conover Piano 
Company. There is no telling exactly at this time 
how many of these remarkably fine instruments will 
be produced this year, but there is no risk in stating 
that the output will run upward of 1,200 pianos, and 
more than these figures if the varnish work can be 
pushed, our calculations dating from May 1. 

The Conover piano, which we examined thoroughly, 
is in all essentials and particulars the same Conover 
piano that was made in New York, with the advan- 
tages that Mr. Conover is embodying in it, a series 
of new thoughts which materially improve the tone 
and touch of these beautiful instruments. 

As to the Chicago Cottage organs we learn that a 
series of new styles will be ready in a few weeks, with 
which the trade will become acquainted through the 
distribution of 250,000 new illustrated catalogues, in 
which the various styles of these instruments will be 
attractively represented and cogently described. 

The exact number of organs shipped by the Ghicago 
Cottage Organ Company during the month of April 
was 1,622, and there wasn’t a fly on one of them, 


Thomas Floyd Jones. 

Jones started a piano wareroom on the prairie six 
years ago, for that was what Wabash avenue, or that 
part of it, was then called where Jones has his pres- 
ent warerooms, 

This particular Jones is Mr. Thomas Floyd Jones, 
who sells the Haines piano, and has sold 1,200 of 
them in that time, and would have sold a great many 
more had he received his goods more promptly. It 
is one of the inexplicable things in the piano trade 
that require explanation to give the reason why Mr. 
Jones is not backed up better than he is by the’ New 
York house. It does not take so very long to make 
a Haines piano; no longer than it requires time to 
make any of the cheap instruments in the line, and 
yet he has not been able to get his orders filled. He 
should be encouraged, and whenever he gets ready 
to take hold of a different piano he will find lots of 
backers. 

Steger & Co. 

The Sohmer piano is well advertised on the Steger 
Building, corner of Wabash avenue and Jackson 
street, and it continues as one of the favorite high 
grade instruments in the Chicago retail trade, its 
sales penetrating into all classes and the excellences 
of the piano finding due appreciation among the 
best musicians of Chicago and the West. 

Steger & Co. have produced a few pianos of their 
own, scales drawn by them and the instruments made 
preparatory to the starting of their factory at Co- 
lumbia Heights. These instruments, although still 
crude, give indication that Mr, Steger is after some- 
thing, and that he will get it is evidenced by the facts 
connected with his whole business career, 

The factory of Steger & Co. is under roof, and the 
machinery is about to be put up, all of it having 
been contracted for. 


New England Piano Company. 

Where and when will the indefatigable energy of 
Thomas F. Scanlan ever end? Without any demon- 
stration he has opened and has now in complete run- 
ning order one of the finest piano warerooms located 
in the best section of the trade in Chicago, stocked 
with a great assortment of ‘‘ New England” pianos of 





all styles and kinds of styles, of all the various woods, 
making, if all the woods are classified under different 
styles, 120 styles of upright pianos. Of the three re- 
tail warerooms conducted by the New England Piano 
Company the Chicago establishment is the largest 
and most imposing looking, and it will play an im- 
portant role among the prominent retail piano houses 
of Chicago, with some incidental wholesale trade 
judiciously worked up by that everlasting traveler, 
R. S. Howard, 

John Reardon is in charge of the wareroom, and he 
is just as hard at work as ever. 


The Camp Stencil. 


It is gratifying to notice the decadence of the sten- 
cil piano in Chicago, the only flagrant infraction 
against the reform and the only one on a large scale 
left being the stencil piano known as Camp & Co, Mr, 
I, N, Camp occupies a highly honorable place in the so- 
cial and commercial life of Chicago, and it is there- 
fore a source of regrettable wonder that he should 
persist in attempting to perpetrate this colossal hum- 
bug foisted by circumstance upon the American 
piano trade and known as the stencil. 

There is no such firm as Camp & Co.; there is no 
Camp & Co. factory, and yet about 600 Camp & 
Co. stencil pianos find their way into the homes of 
good, honestfolk every year, who believe they are pur- 
chasing a legitimate article when they buy one of 
these boxes. 

We call them “ boxes " advisedly ; we have looked 
them up and down, and we state now that’ there 
never was made in this country a more abominable 
makeshift of a piano than this stencil Camp piano. 
Why, the cases are painted ! 

And to think that Mr. Camp is willing to go down 
to posterity as a piano man, with his name on this 
bastard box! It is incomprehensible. 


Painted Cases. 

This particular make of piano is of Chicago origin. 
It is made of whitewood, filled, then painted, grained 
and flowed. About from $5 to $8 are saved in this 
part of the work in time and labor, In other parts 
of the piano similar savings are made. The piano 
should cost Mr. Camp about $7 in quantities. He 
catalogues them in two styles, but both are one scale, 
the larger case being elevated from below and on top. 
The whole thing is a disgrace to the piano builder's 


art. 
Most of these instruments are very apt to come 


back to the dealer; they cannot endure; they cannot 
withstand the inroads of the easiest practicing, much 
less other emergencies that pianos are prone to, But 
worst of all is the fact that they represent a false pre- 
tense on their name board, There is no such firm as 
Camp & Co., there is no such factory, and the whole 
scheme is a dangerous stencil racket from which a 
man of Mr, Camp's standing should withdraw. This 
paper has for some years past expected Mr. Camp to 
retire from the stencil, but his operations are bolder 
now than ever, We herewith pledge ourselves that 
Mr. Camp will get out of the stencil piano business. 
We predict to-day—May 11, 1892—that this stencil 
fraud piano will go. This paper will drive it out of 
the market. Watch and see how this will be done. 

We cannot spare Mr. Camp any longer, Our dis- 
position toward him has been exceedingly lenient and 
it is impossible to refrain from this last warning. 
Other stencil pianos have been driven from the field 
by THE MusICAL CouRIER and Mr. Camp knows them 
well. Wedo not propose to injure those who have 
retired from the stencil business by now mentioning 
their names in connection with it. Every dealer who 
is competing with Camp & Co, pianos will please send 
his name to this paper. We will furnish him with all 
the literature on the Camp & Co, piano stencil free 
of charge. 

Julias Bauer & Co. 

The new establishment of Julius Bauer & Co. on 
Wabash avenue has double the capacity of the former 
one. The factory of this firm is sending to the ware- 
rooms pianos that rank very high as art productions, 
It is a pleasure to give a detailed examination to this 
Bauer piano, most exquisitely finished in every detail 
and correspondingly beautiful in its musical qualities. 

It is a great mistake on the part of Peek & Son to sell 
their “Opera” pianos to Julius Bauer & Co., forin jux- 
taposition with these Bauer pianosthe ‘‘ Opera” piano 
is a dire and dismal apology for a musical instrument, 
Peek & Son should have one of those Bauer pianos 
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sent to their factory in New York and take at least 
some of the points as a model from which to make 
a better piano of their own, If the “Opera” pianos 
we saw out West are the average instruments sent 
out by Peek & Son as their better grade, what kind of 
a piano will this “Enterpe” be which they are 
about to put on the market as their low grade piano? 


Rice-Macy Piano Company. 

It is estimated that by July 1 the Rice-Macy Piano 
Company will be properly located in their new large 
factory at Columbia Heights. During the past week 
the air has been full of rumors in reference to a com- 
bination between the Rice-Macy Company and a large 
jobbing house situated outside of Chicago, Mr. Cross 
being the promoter of the scheme. 

Nothing definite is known on this subject as we go 
to press. It is estimated that $100,000 will be neces- 
sary to float the scheme. 


Hamilton Organ Company. 

The new factory of the Hamilton Organ Company, 
on Henry street, on the west side, is a model institu- 
tion from top to bottom, No better facilities exist in 
Chicago to-day for the manufacture of reliable reed 
organs than can be found in this Hamilton factory. 
There are four new styles which this company is 
about to put on the market, and they will all be ready 
for the early fall trade. The finish of these organs 
is 'way above the average of the usual organ case. 

The Piano of the World.. 

Over one of the windows of the Peck-Rintelman- 
Hardman establishment in Chicago a humorous sign 
is displayed, calling the Hardman piano the “ piano 
of the world.” After capturing the hearts of queens 
and princes, dukes and duchesses, Mr, Peck now 
starts out with a manifesto that he wants the earth. 
It is our candid opinion that Mr. Peck’s methods will 
not work in Chicago, The Western people have an 
idea that fair play is a virtue worth cultivating, and as 
they ascertain that Mr. Peck is by implication making 
use of those honors that belong to others and not to 
him, so will they keep away from him and his Hard- 
man piano. Mr, Peck is a man of good business 
sense, although deficient in tact, yet he is inflicting 
some severe blows on the reputation of a piano for 
whose elevation he has been working for years. The 
Hardman piano, under the circumstances, will not cut 
much of a figure in the Chicago trade, 


Kimball. 


With a minimum of information at our command 
we can give very little news that can be considered 
reliable in reference to the all prevailing rumor that 
the W. W. Kimball Company are about to’ open a 
branch house in New York, Mr. Kimball was re- 
ported to have left for the East the middle of the 
week, There is no question that if the Kimball 
house opens up in New York the step will be pro- 
ductive of considerable hustling among various firms 
in the trade, This, however, is all speculative, 

The Kimball Company are making arrangements to 
manufacture their own actions, 


The Baldwin Piano. 


It was our good luck to come across several new 
Baldwin pianos, the product of the factory of D. H. 
Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, and they confirm in all 
respects the excellent impression made by the earlier 
specimens of the same factory first examined by us 
in June, 1891, But there is more to be said. These 
later examples of Baldwin pianos are advanced in 
the character,of the workmanship—they evince the 
result of experience. .Someone down in Cincinnati 
has been experimenting and the Baldwin pianos have 
been getting the benefit, and the consequence is a 
truly beautiful upright, with tone that has quality and 
volume and a touch that fascinates the player and 
tempts him to linger and miss his train for New 
York, These instruments are a success and open up 
a vast field for D, H. Baldwin & Co, 


Starck & Strack. 

Mr. Phil Starck, the senior member of the firm of 
Starck & Strack, is well known in the music trade; 
having for years past traveled all over the country for 
large firms. All the scales and paraphernalia for the 
new pianos are ready, and they will be on the market 
for the fall trade. 


At Twichell’s. 


It is very well known that the Steck piano since it 
has been placed in the hands of J, O. Twichell has re- 
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ceived proper representation and is selling faster in 
Chicago than ever before. A better assortment is 
kept in stock and justice is done to these renowned 
pianos, 

Mr. Twichell has sold a huge quantity of Briggs 
pianos during the past 10 years and has made a 
fortune out of these instruments. 


Notes. 

There was a rumor in Chicago that a new piano 
and organ house was to be opened June 1 in Detroit. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger has pushed the B. Shoninger 
branch house to such an extent that he now consumes 
nearly one-half of the total factory output. He is an 
exceedingly busy man. 

The Chicago “Indicator” published last Saturday a 
large number, the result of Mr, Fox’s Eastern trip. 
The paper reflects great credit upon its editors, and 
is at the same time a credit to music trade journalism, 

Mr. Albert T. Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, the well- 
known New York piano action manufacturers, was in 
Chicago during the week. When Mr, Strauch now 
visits the Chicago piano manufacturers he finds him- 
self among old acquaintances and friends, for the 
Strauch action is a familiar object in leading Chicago 
piano factories, where its excellent qualities are 
duly appreciated in the form of continued and con- 
stantly increasing orders. 

A large number of music trade establishments in 
Chicago are not referred to here on this occasion, for 
the very simple reason that no time was at command 
to visit them. 

Visitors in Chicago this week: From New York, 
Ferdinand Mayer, Frank H. King, Albert T, Strauch, 
Chas. Jacob, Theo. Pfafflin, (on his way to Cali- 
fornia), Albert Behning, Yours Truly, Geo, C. Cox, 
Cincinnati; W. B. Stevens, of Pratt, Read & Co.; E, P. 
Mason, Boston; E. T. Paull, Richmond, Va.; James 
Medbury, Escanaba. Also O. A, Field and John 
Lumsden, Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
St. Louis. 


THOSE TRADE LUNCHES ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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Harmony Promoters Among Music Men 
Which Were Not a Success. 


66 4 GRAND idea has struck me to-day,” said 
Thorough Bass, as he chanced to meet his friend B. 
Minor on the street lately. 

‘* What is it?’ asked B. M. 

‘*It is this : You are perfectly well aware that there is a 
great lack of harmony among music men in this city, and 
competition among piano dealers is so keen that we are 
cutting each other’s throats. This is all wrong. Now, let 
us go around among the dealers and propose that we meet 
say three days a week orevery day at some first-class restau- 
rant and have lunch together at the same table, when we 
can all chat pleasantly and get to know each other better.” 

B. Minor thought the idea a splendid one and he and 
Thorough Bass constituted themselves a committee to see 
the music men and form a sort of lunch club. 

After some little trouble the affair was organized and 
Messrs. T. Bass and B. Minor were deputed to select some 
suitable house. They chose the best French restaurant in 
town, for ‘*there must be some style about the trade 
lunches’’ grandiloquently observed Mr. T. Bass, whose 
mighty brain had evolved this great and beneficial scheme 
which was to smooth over all the hard feelings among the 
trade. 

The music men showed up in great shape at the ‘first 
lunch. There was F. Flat, whose tales were singularly 
suggestive of his name. There was Pedal, the lively little 
piano man from —— street, and half a dozen more. 

‘‘I am not a very heavy eater in the middie of the day,” 
sighed T. Bass, as he ordered a cup of black coffee and a 
slice of toast, much to the surprise of the waiter, who 
smiled faintly. 

B. Minor ordered iced tea and a wine biscuit, and the 
waiter looked seriously hurt. 

‘T’ll take some Gruyére cheese and a glass of claret,’’ said 
B. Flat, who had traveled and had the reputation of being 
somewhat of a gourmand, 

The others looked at poor B, Flat with pitying eyes, and 
Pedal whispered to B. Minor, as he ordered a Napa soda 
sour and a packet of cigarettes: ‘‘Good fellow, Flat, but 
as extravagant as the very devil.” 

Thorough Bass made a little speech in which he com- 
mented on the immense advantage the piano trade would 
derive from this truly happy gathering around the “ fes- 
tive board.” (The proprietor heard this allusion to the 
‘*feast’’ and groaned in the spirit.) ‘‘ This is, of course, 
a Kentucky treat,’’ observed B. Minor, ‘‘ for I am sure the 











striving of each individual to pay for the whole would 
create jealousy.’?’ When the waiter brought the checks 
each man walked up to the counter and paid; this was 
done on a suggestion of B Minor, who declared that the 
trade lunch organization must take no chances on a 
waiter’s mistake. The proprietor of the restaurant so 
lavishly patronized simply shrugged his shoulders and 
hummed a little refrain in French, which may be freely 
translated as follows: 
In my life I have seen many people 
Who didn’t spend much on their grub, 
But these harmony makers I vow are 
The very inside of the hub. 

The extravagance engendered by these trade lunches 
would, it was feared, lead the members into bankruptcy, so 
these social gatherings were abandoned. The ‘‘harmony”’ 
engendered soon exhausted itself, and now competition is 
as keen and cruel as it was before those philanthropists, 
Thorough Bass and B. Minor, started the lunches. 





The Patti Festival Organ. 
ESSRS. GEO. JARDINE & SON are now 


tinishing a fine large organ to be used in the Patti 
concerts in the Madison Square Garden, It will be placed 
behind the chorus of 1,000 voices, and will form a magni- 
ficent background, with its burnished pipes towering far 
above, and with its deep 16 feet tones running a full octave 
beneath the’orchestra. It will add that majesty and gran- 
deur of tone which only large organ pipes can give. 
Immediately after the concerts are over it will be for- 
warded to Owensboro, Ky., and erected in the M. E. Church 
with the prestige of having delighted thousands of New 
Yorkers with its magnificent tones and won more fame for 
its builders. 








A Hard Nut. 


F the many tribulations and exactions in the 
piano business none is more exasperating than the 
‘«commission’’ practice. A dealer in the Southwest in 
writing on the subject for advice says: ‘‘ What is the best 
course for a piano and organ dealer to pursue when he 
finds himself surrounded by’ a large number of music 
teachers who want to rob him of his legitimate profit on 
piano sales to ‘their patrons,’ under a guise of a com- 
mission for their ‘influence,’ when this ‘influence’ is on 
the block for the highest bidder? Shall he ‘bid’ for it 
and tack the cost to his piano like his competitor or shall 
he quietly plod along and say nothing under this modern 
boycott? Would it be honorable boldly to publish the 
facts? Would it be suicidal thus to bid defiance to this 
‘influence,’ which now reaches very widely? Does the 
same curse exist in the East? If so, how does an honest 
dealer who never sells stencil goods and who has just a 
little conscience deal with the subject ?’’ 

A great deal depends upon circumstances. It's 
frequently the case that music teachers are instru- 
mental in inducing paren!s of their pupils to get bet- 
ter pianos for the same. Such teachers, provided 
they belong to the commission society, are justified 
in receiving a commission and in such cases no dealer 
will refuse to pay it, provided, of course, he is the in- 
stigator of the sale solely. Sometimes these teach- 
ers, in order to make their commissions dead sure, 
go to each and every dealer in the town and notify 
them. The rule, however, should be that no com- 
mission should be paid unless the teacher brings the 
customer to the wareroom in person or sends him 
with a letter of introduction. 

The commission evil is very great, particularly be- 
cause it extends beyond the music teacher or musi- 
cian who is capable of discrimination in the selec- 
tion of an instrument. All kinds of people run about 
in piano warerooms claiming commissions on sales 
and frequently threatening to disrupt the bargain 
unless something be paid to them, In such cases the 


police should be called in, and as much publicity as 


possible given to the case, as that will make a first- 
class advertisement for the dealer, In the exposé of 
such methods the community becomes enlightened 
and the dealer gets the benefit. 

A good scheme is to advertise the whole system 
and tell all about it in your public prints, Advertis- 
ing is the life of trade, and when you have such an 
attractive subject go ahead and advertise it, and 
through it your business. 








—Mr, and Mrs. C, G. Glavier, of Red Wing, Minn., have decided to 
discontinue their store in the Cogel Building and to hereafter conduct 
their agency of the Century Piano Company at their residence, No, 801 
Main street. 

—Isn't it about time that our esteemed tan colored contemporary com- 
menced chasing around town with a petition to the warerooms asking 
that everyone shall close at 1 o'clock on Saturday? It is getting close on 
to June now, and if this isn’t attended to the warerooms may all be closed 
at noon during the regular summer months. 
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WHALEY, ROYCE & CO., 


Toronto, Ont. 


MUSIC DEALERS, MUSIC ENGRAVERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF BAND 
INSTRUMENTS—A LIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


© firm in the music trade of Canada has ever 
N come to the front so rapidly as the one whose name 
heads this sketch—-Whaley, Royce & Co,—the members of 
which are Mr. E. Whaley and Mr, G. C. Royce. Starting 
only five years ago, they have managed to get in the lead 
by strides and bounds in a manner calculated to take the 
breath out of their competitors. The title ‘‘hustlers”’ 
never had a better exemplification. They carry everything 
in the music line, from a fiddle string to a piano, including 
sheet and book music, and band and orchestral instru- 
ments, and they import largely from Europe and the United 
States. 

A special feature of their business is the manufacture of 
band instruments, known as Whaley, Royce & Co,’s *‘Im- 
perial,’’ which have been pronounced by some of the fore- 
most professional expert musicians as being simply un- 
rivaled. They have many testimonials to this effect. In- 
deed, so high is their reputation that, notwithstanding the 
heavy American import duty, orders have been received 
within the past month for four ‘*Imperial’’ brass instru- 
ments, to be used by soloists in Gilmore's famous Twenty- 
second Regiment Band. 

Another and important feature of Whaley, Royce & Co.’s 
business is music publishing. They have a staff of en- 
gravere and are the only house in Canada in this line and 
under one roof who can deliver to the author or publisher 
sheet music or music books, from MSS. form to the finished, 
marketable article. 

Their steck of imported goods, both European and 
American, is most carefully selected. Being thorough 
masters of their business enables them to buy the most 
salable lines, and they carry no dead stock. 

Whaley, Royce & Co, are firm believers in the virtues of 
printer’s ink, and the catalogue of their own instruments is 
one of the finest in the land, while their wholesale cata- 
logue is one of the largest in the trade. Their premises, 
situate on the corner of Yonge and Richmond streets, are 
most convenient, They occupy six floors, or about 10,300 
square feet, every inch of which is utilized. 

This firm contemplates some extensive developments 
which will have a widespread interest and concerning 
which we will have something to say ere long. 


‘DISCIPLINE. 


FACTORY 


AVE you ever thought of the hit or miss and hap- 
H hazard manner in which many piano factories 
are conducted? No? Well, it's worth reflecting 
upon, Many follow no defined and well regulated 
policy, and as a consequence discipline is an unknown 
quantity, Yet without discipline and the coherent 
mutual support which it implies success is much 
more difficult of attainment. We have been in many 
piano factories in our time, and have had probably 
greater opportunities for observing the government 
of workmen and the general conduct of factory af- 
fairs than comes to most men. 

The impression of order ‘or disorder, discipline or 
its lack is instantaneous, and the results are favorable 
or disastrous in the same ratio as the conditions are 
pleasing or otherwise. Manufacturers do not suffi- 
ciently consider the first impress upon buyers who 
may visit their workships. A well ordered, system- 
atic, neat appearing factory has an effect upon visitors, 
and it goes without saying that the buyer reflects that 
he can depend upon receiving better goods from a 
maker who systematizes and disciplines his methods 
than from one whose shops have the appearance of a 
chaotic junk shop. Alack of care and method implies 
an equivalent result in construction. Careless in one 
thing, careless in others, Exactitude and proper con- 
trol imply similar results. Isn't this worth thinking 
about? 

Then the benefit to the maker from a rigid system 
of discipline means an additional percentage on his 
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profits. It means a minimum of waste, and that is 
clear gain. It means more rapid work, more careful 
work, more unity in work, and all this means gain, 

The most minute things require attention. A piano 
is an aggregation of almost numberless small things, 
all of which must be relatively considered and finally 
blended into one large and entire whole, Tempera- 
ture, draught, moisture, all demand notice and must 
become servants and not masters. Discipline covers 
all these important features of piano manufacturing. 
And it means that work on a case or action or any 
integral part once done should be done for good, and 
not refurbished or patched or doctored to bring it to 
its proper condition. Work sent back to be done 
over again is just so much time and money lost. 

The old sayings, “‘ Like master, like man,” “ A work- 
man is known by his chips,” &c., have a clear bearing 
on these remark8, If the master follows a steady 
policy of discipline his workmen are similarly affected, 
and both profit by such rules as are mutually bene- 
ficial. 

Tryit. Side trackall irregularities. Pursue system, 
method, discipline, and thank us for this little lecture. 





More Stencil. 
HERE is an everlasting flow of stencil melody 
from all parts of the land and yet the stenciler is not 
happy. He subterfuges, he prevaricates, he misrepresents 
and he even lies, and hence he is always in a state of un- 
certainty. He fears his intended victim will escape by ask- 
ing THe Musica. Courter some questions, and of course 
the answers are apt to lead to an escape from a stencil in- 
Some of the latest are some of the best: 
FLorence, S. C,, March 22, 1892, 


fliction. 


Editors Musical Courier: 
Are the Marchal & Smith Piano Company reliable ? 
ments first class? Do they make their own pianos? 
Are I, Swoger & Son, of Beaver Falls, Pa., reliable? 
facture their pianos? Are their pianos first class? 
Yours, 


Aretheir instru- 
Do they manu- 


W. C. ATKINSON, 


Marcha! & Smith do not make pianos. Swoger does not 
make pianos. These instruments are ordinary, common 
boxes that have no musical value whatsoever. That cov- 
ers all these questions. 

Norra BLoomria.p, Ohio, April 1, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

I want to buy a good cabinet organ, and before deciding I have been 
advised toask you three questions through your columns: 

1, Is there an organ manufactory in Beaver Falls by the name of 


Swoger? 

2. Do Kirsch, Meckel & Co., of Cleveland, make organs as advertised, 
as the * Euclid " and * Forest City ?"’ 

8. Who are Marchal & Smith, of New York city, and what is their mer- 
cantile rating? Yours respectfully, 

Georce Burrorp. 

In reply to the above we can state briefly that Swoger 
has recently built asmall organ factory at Beaver Falls, 

It is doubtful if all the organs he sells emanate from that 
factory. Kirsch, Meckel & Co. do not manufacture organs. 
We are not acquainted with the rating of Marchal & Smith. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 30, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly let me know, either through your paper of next issue or 
by mail, what you know about the ‘' Strope, Kansas City,”’ piano, whether 
it is an honest piano or not, as I have seen one of your issues where you 
take quite an interest in protecting honest made pianos and exposing 
frauds, Iam about to buy a piano and have been looking at the Strope 
and the other dealers say things against it, but I am unable to place con- 
fidence in any dealer. Soif you will kindly furnish me with the desired 
information you will greatly oblige Mrs, F, L. CLarxe, 

2610 East Seventh street. 

Mr. Strope is not a piano manufacturer, but he is an 
honest man, nevertheless, and he will tell you that his 
Strope piano is a stencil. Ask him and see if he doesn’t. 








The American Music Dealer. 

TTENTION was called recently by an Eng- 
A lish traveling man of many years’ experience to the 
difference in geniality and general sociability between the 
English and American dealer in his relation with the com- 
mercial traveler. The comparison was made after the first 
trip in this country by this salesman, and was favorable to 
the American merchant. 

With all respect to the English trader and his customs, 
he had nevertheless invariably met with an air of reserve, 
placing, as it were, a barrier between the dealer and any- 
thing appreaching familiarity, and he said it was only 
after years of constant visiting that this coolness disap- 
peared and the dealer and drummer met on terms of socia 
bility. 

The reverse he found to be the case with the Americans ; 
the nature of his calling, catering to a refined taste, deal- 
ing in what can be termed luxuries, seems to have mel- 
lowed his general make-up, and he is ‘‘hale fellow,’’ be it 
to the old acquaintance or stranger, and he derives an ad- 
vantage from his affable manner. 

Who of all his callers is constituted by reason of knewl- 
edge, intelligence and general all round sharpness to im- 
part information, changes new features, the doings of 





competitors in the trade, &c., as the bright, hustling drum- 
mer? 

He always has something to talk about of interest and 
lets drop many an idea profitable to his customer. A sales- 
man cannot always sell a bill of goods, but to be courte- 
ously received certainly causes a feeling of satisfactien, 
and a future meeting is anticipated with pleasure, instead 
of as a duty, which promises nothing better than a dis- 
agreeable reception. Ss. 








MAGAZINE called “ Music,” published in Chicago, 
with a trade department (although it started 
with an announcement that it would never have a 
trade department, as the latter is unwholesome, or 
something to that effect), asks in its last issue, 
“Where do the pianos go to?” You dear, innocent 
soul, the pianos go to the homes of the people who 
purchase or rent them and a few go to pianists and 
to schools where all kinds of music are taught. Some 
pianos go to pieces and others are destroyed by fire. 
But the majority do not go at all, as they are uprights 
and have no legs. 


A Pleasant Trip West. 


M* ALEX. MAHAN returned last evening from Cali- 

fornia, and has had a very successful and pleasant trip. He first 
visited the principal places of interest in Southern California, and then 
went to San Francisco, where he spent some days viewing that city and 
the neighboring cities of Oakland and Alameda, The trip home was 
made via Ogden, Salt Lake City and Colorado Springs. He left San 
Francisco on Thursday evening, April 14, and stopped off a half day on 
Sunday at Colorado Springs, where he was most agreeably entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs, James F. Maybury at their pleasant home, and by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. M, Maybury, who are stopping with them, The brothers 
and their wives are both well, and are greatly enjoying the fine climate 
and grand scenery which isto be seen from their very doors, Mr. J. F. 
Maybury seems to be very prosperousin his new home, Mr. Mahan is 
highly enthusiastic over the climate, the scenery, the productions and the 
very —— people of the Pacific Coast. The days are all bright and 
sunny. Flowersand semi-tropical trees and plants are abundant. The 
orange, lemon and lime trees are atthe same time full of fruit and of 
blossoms, and these, with their borders of great palms, pepper trees, 
eucalyptus and other trees strange toNorthern eyes, their hedges of roses, 
sometimes miles in extent and in full bloom, make up a panorama of in- 
describable beauty which one must see to fully understand. Mr. Mahan 
was handsomely entertained at lunch at the Union League Club while in 
Chicago last Tuesday. From that place he went on Tuesday evening to 
Janesville, Wis., 91 miles away, to visit his uncle, Mr. Frank y, who is 
one of the solid men of that thriving city, and returned in tame to catch 
the 7:45 evening train out of Chicago the next day for home,—Cortland, 
N, Y., * Standard.” 














Tables of Importance. 


(ComPILED By THE Musicat Courier.) 


—_ 


IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





























Month ending February 28, 1891..,.............c0.cee ees eeeeeee $81,173 
: .. x Phin ck pS ehadnikedoner) bbenbedda 59,162 
Eight months ending February 28, 1891.......................5. 068,930 
- a ” pe BU ay anes ted ih in tah medede 701,661 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
At Orners 
Orcans. Pianos. anv Parts | Torats, 
| THEREOF. 
| No, | Value.| No. | Value.| Value. Value. 
Pe ok” Gries GS Sasa 
Month ending Feb-| 
ruary 28, 1891......| 1,047) $71,880 57) $16,435) $11,241 $99,556 
Month ending Feb-: 
ruary 29, 1802...... { 899) 60,117 74) (15,431 11,866 87,414 
Eight months ending} 
February 28, 1891. .| 10,825) 668,513) 469)" 144,865) 112,986 944,364 
Eight months ending, 
‘ebruary 29, 1892... | 8,958) 573,682) 546) 141,142 99,574 814,398 
| 











—Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, is due at Los Angeles on 
May 14 and at 'Frisco May 16. 

—R. S. Howard, of the New England Company, will reach Chicago 
from his Pacific Coast trip by May 20. 

—Fallenius & McCormick, of Portland, Ore., the new piano and organ 
firm, are located in the Marquam Block. 

—Mr. Fred. Cluett, son of Fred. H. Cluett, of Cluett & Sons, Troy, and 
wife returned from Bermuda on Sunday night. 

—At Tampa, Fla., Mr. Petty has moved his music store from its former 
location to the Lazear Building on Lafayette street. 

—A small theft of banjos, guitars and other light articles occurred on 
the 27th ult. at the store of L. D. Potter & Co., at Bowling Green, Ky. 

—At the recent fire in the St. Michael's Roman Catholic Church, on 
Thirty-second street, near Ninth avenue, New York city, the $25,000 organ 
was destroyed, 

—Mr. William A. Munn, treasurer of the Loring & Blake Organ Com- 
pany, passed through New York last week on his way home from a short 
Southern trip. 

—Williams & Butler, of Butler, Pa., have taken the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger pianos as their leader, They are the largest firm in the music 
trade of their section, 

—Mr. W, T. Crane, representing the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
was in New York last week on his way home from a successful trip 
through New England. 

—A Helena, Mon., paper says that a branch of Jackson’s music store was 
opened at Great Falls on April 30 with a considerable assortment of 
pianos and other musical instruments. 

~Harry Stucky, as assignee of the business of J. H. Kroeger, of 327 
Third street, Louisville, Ky., has asked the courts to refer the affairs of 
the concern to a commissioner for adjustment. 

—The stock of H. G. Elmore & Co,, of Dennison, Tex., has been pur- 
chased by W, D. Davis, of Sherman, Tex., and removed by him to his 
place of business at 206 South Travis street. 

Mr. W. C. Carpenter, general manager of the Carpenter organ, sailed 
for London and the Continent on Saturday last via the Pavonia from 
Boston, to look after the growing business of the company on the other — 
side. 

—Alpena, Mich., which has long needed a piano wareroom, has now 
had that want filled by Mr. C. V. Hicks, in whose store in the Culligan 
Block one may find specimens of Knabe and Vose pianos, together with 
others of different grades. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS 


_— — e 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS +  ¢ A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
os a a 


<“e-—+-- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ~—<—— p> 








Nos. 








34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





The TV CoCo “iw 
M SCULE. 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 





THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., “ss: 


SoONOCORD, WN. 





WERLE 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 


jeer et Musical Instruments 
. eps 










Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos,* 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srcadseay, Mew York City. 


nent 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 





« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 


PETIT Se 


B J 0) [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK, 


THE CORNETT PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 








It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 





525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 £ 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


| NOMINATIO Will be soon at hand. 
of i 

|Drums? Not much time for thinking. 

the proper prices and are ready to serve you. 

| well we know our business. 


EXCELSIOR D 


|. A. G. SOISTMANN, 923 
Manacer. 





NEW CATALOGU 


Have you thought 
t? Where to get your supply of 
We make the best there is at 
Let us convince you how 


We lead in this line. 


RUM WORKS, 


LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
E IS READY 














« « Phe IDissenharter « .« 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 








_e Me 

| MANUFACTURED § FACTORY: 

| 

| ” 204, 206, 208 E, 28d St. 
Harry Coleman, sow Yeu Oaty 

7S ae 
ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 

These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 


increased one-fourth in size and more than d« 


yubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philade Iphia, Pa. 


CAUTION,—Every Tutor written by Otto L angey in this country, and every one he has revised an 4 written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guara anty of genuineness 
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Lambrequins. 


MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber, 


PIANO STOOLS. 
ILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 


Curtains. Portieres. 
13 EAST 17th STREET, 








1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for | 





mearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Futty Warrantep ror Five Yzars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 








NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





BOOSEY & CO0.’S 





Brass Instruments, 


WITH 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 
Catalogue on Application. 





Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave NEW YORK, 
HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 
ADOLF NIEMANN 
JAMES BELLAK. Oe 


Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


- THe.. 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


NEW YORK. 
oreector, JOHN TOWERS, Peri or 
PINSUTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin 


Chae ee next. Interim address, care of 
. Scuiemer, 35 Union Square, New Y oh 








A. NILSON & CO., 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


The Finest Grade Medium Priced 


PIANO 


Now in the market. 





"DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE. 


TL 





Action © 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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The M. Steinert Collection of Keyed 
Instruments. : 


HE following comprise the M. Steinert col- 

lection of keyed instrnments, part of them now on 

exhibition at the National Museum, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington, U.S. A.: B.. 

1. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 
fretted. Three notes are produced on each set of strings, 
a system of clavichord building between 1520 to 1725. At 
the latter date David Faber, of Crailsheim, gave each semi- 
tone its own string. 

2. One clavichord, four. and a half octaves, from C to F, 


fretted ; two notes are produced on each set of strings. 

3. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 
fretted ; two notes on each set of strings. 

4. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 


fretted ; two notes on each set of strings. 
5. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 


fretted ; two notes on each set of strings. 

6. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 
fretted ; two notes on each set of strings. 

7. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 
unfretted ; every note its own string (free). . 

8. One clavichord, four and a half octaves, from C to F, 
unfretted ; every note its string. 

g. One clavichord, five and a quarter octaves, from F to 
A, unfretted ; every note has its own. string, large size, 
made by Michael Voit & Sohn, Schweinfurth, 1811. 

10. One spinet, five octaves, from G to G; made by 
Johannes Hitchcock, London, who made spinets during the 
early part of the seventeenth century and was the favorite 
maker of such instruments for Charles I, and I], of England. 
There 18 a John Hitchcock spinet, dated 1630, in the posses- 


sion of Mr. William Dale, of London, which is said to have 
belonged to the Princess Amelia. There is also a harpsi- 
chord of five octaves by John Hitchcock in the possession 
of Mr. W. T. Legh, of Lyme, Cheshire, England ; it is num- 


bered inside 3. The Dale John Hitchcock spinet dated 
1630 is numbered inside 21. 

11. One spinet, five octaves, from G to G; made by Will- 
iam Pether, London, about 1725 te 1750, having the following 
inscription on the nameboard : * Sofficitae jucunda oblivio 


vitae,’’ the upper keys inlaid with ivory and ebony. 

12, One harpsichord, five octaves, from F to F, omitting 
the F sharp in the lowest octave; made by Jacobus Kirk- 
man, Londen, about 1750. It has three registers or stops. 
The tangents are made of hard leather and serve to pluck 
the strings. Leather was used as late as 1614 by the cele- 
brated Andreas Rucker, of Antwerp, until superseded by 
quills, Jacob Kirchmann (afterward Kirkman), a German, 
went to England early in the last century and worked for 
Tabel, a Flemish harpsichord maker, who had brought to 
London the traditions of the Ruckers of Antwerp. Dr Bur- 
ney places the arrival of Jacob Kirkman in England in 
1740, but that is manifestly too late. He died about 1778 
and left nearly $1,000,000, 

13. One harpsichord, five octaves, from F to F, omitting 
the F sharp in the lowest octave; made by Jacobus Kirch- 
man, London, 1755. It has three registers or stops. The 
tangents that pluck the strings are made of leather. There 
is a rosette in the soundboard representing King David 
playing upon the harp between the letters J and K. The 
Kirchman harpsichords were considered as being the finest 
instruments in Europe, It is claimed by the former owner 
of this harpsichord that it was once owned by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

14. One harpsichord, five octaves, F to F; made by Jaco. 
bus and Abraham Kirchman, London, 1776. It has three 
stops, the two at the right moved by the hand, the one at 
the left either by the hand or a knee lever. One of these 
stops produces the octave. 

15. One concert grand piano, five octaves, from F to F. 
This is a facsimile of the Mozart grand in the Mozarteum 
Salzburg, made by Anton Walter. It has no maker’s name 
in front. Has black naturals and white chromatics. Has 
two strings to each note except the 12 upper notes at the 
end of the keyboard, which have three stringseach. It has 
a double action like the one invented by Stein, of Augs- 
burg, and known as the ‘‘ Viennese.’’ It has two stops, 
forte and piano, both actuated by knee levers. Probably 
made the latter part of the 18th century. The hammers, 
untike others, are round and hollow in the shape of a ring. 

16, One concert grand piano, six and a half octaves, C to 
F ; made by Mrs. Nanette Streicher, née Stein, Vienna, 1816. 

Maria Ann, known as Nanette Stein, was the daughter of 
Johann Andreas Stein, called the father of German piano 
making. She was initiated in her early youth into the de- 
tails of piano making in her father’s workshop, which trade 
she carried on with a decision and energy almost mascu- 
line. In 1793 she married Johann Andreas Streicher, a 
friend and companion of Friedrich Schiller, and moved to 
Vienna, Nanette Streicher’s name is closely connected 
with that of Beethoven, as she assisted him greatly in his 
domestic arrangements, and even looked after his bodily 
health. In one of Beethoven’s many letters to Mrs. 
Streicher, he writes: 


**Perhaps you do not know, though I have not always 





had one of your pianos, that since 1809 I have always pre- 
ferred yours.” 

This grand has the Stein action. It has five pedals ; 
the first, beginning at the left, shifts the keyboard so 
that the hammers strike but two strings where there are 
three. The second pedal shifts the keyboard so that 
but one string of each set is struck, the invention of 
Stein and called by him “Spinettchen.” This gained the 
day over the muted stops. The effect of the ‘una corda,”’ 
much to be found in Beethoven’s piano works, is charming. 
The third pedal, «the Fagotzug,”’ called bassoon, presses a 
roll of paper on the strings frem C first octave to E of the 
fourth. The fifth pedal is the forte and raises all the 
dampers from contact with the strings. 

17. One upright piano, four and a half octaves, from C 
to F. The case has the shape of an old-fashioned secre- 
tary. It has two strings to each note. Its actionis double, 
the hammers striking the front side of the strings. It has 
two pedals, which are operated by knee levers. Nomaker’s 
name. Probably made the latter part of the 18th century. 

18. One square piano, four and a half octaves, C to F. 
The case rests upon a stand similar to those of the clavi- 
chord. Its action is single. There are twostops—the piano 
of the ‘‘celeste’’ and the forte. Both are divided into 
two sections, the bass and the treble, each moved in- 
dependently of the other by four knobs on the front side. 
The soundboard is across the end and does not extend 
over the action. There are two strings to each note, ex- 
cept the nine lowest C to G sharp, which have but one 
each ; made by Johann Christoff Jeckel, Worms, February 
18, 1783. The chief interest in this instrument lies in the 
forte stop, which raises the dampers in two sections by two 
knobs. It consists simply of a strip of cloth fastened toa 
frame which touches the strings lightly so as to prevent 
them from sounding when in their neutral state. Having 
no separate dampers for each set of strings, as the present 
piano possesses, the construction of this instrument signi- 
fies its very primitiveconstruction. Grove (III1., 683)speaks 
of a French instrument similar to this, which he supposes 
was made in the reign of Louis Quinze. The action is very 
interesting. Grove calls it ‘‘ the rudimentary German ac- 
tion, improved by Stein about 1777.” 

19. One square piano, four and a half octaves, C to F, 
of the Charles E, Friederici pattern. The keyboard pro- 
jects from one side of the case. Sixteen of the lowest 
notes from Cof first octave to D sharp of the second octave 
have but one string each. Above this, two strings to each 
note. The action is single. It has but one stop, the forte 
moved by the hand by meansof a brass knob, The sound- 
board extends over the action under the strings. No 
maker’s name, but probably made in Germany about 1760. 

20. One square piano, five octaves, G to F; made by 
Broadwood & Co., London, 1771-1783. It has two strings 
to each note. The action is single, known as the ‘‘ Zumpe.”’ 
It has two stops, the piano and forte. The forte is divided 
into two sections. They are operated by three levers inside 
the case at its left end, moved by the hand. The sound- 
board only extends across the right hand, not over the 
action. 

21. One square piano, five octaves, F to F. The legs of 
this instrument are fastened to the case. It has double 
action ; originally it had three stops ; made by Culliford, 
Rolfe & Barrow, Cheapside, Londen. This maker made a 
harpsichord now in Torquay, England, in 1775. 

22. One square piano, five octaves, made by Longman 
& Broderip, 26 Cheapside and 13 Haymarket, London. It 
has three stops operated by knobs, is tuned to the right 
hand of the case and bears the number 2135 near the brass 
knobs and No. 1019 back of the nameboard ; has double 
action and a double sounding board bearing the advertise- 
ment of the firm. The instrument rests upon a frame 
similar to a clavichord, Lengman & Broderip were the 
predecessors of the firm of Clementi & Co., afterward of 
Clementi & Collard. They must have manufactured pianos 
as early as 1770. 

23. One square piano, five and a half octaves, made by 
James Longman, 26 Cheapside, London. The instrument 


bears the number 1127 on the sounding board, constructed |. 


like the one by Longman & Broderip about 1800, 

24. One square piano, five and a half octaves, No. 12372; 
made by John Broadwood & Sons, Great Pulteney street, 
Golden square, London, Tuning pins at the back ; has six 
legs, one pedal, an elegant case inlaid with ebony and 
brass. 

25. One square piano, six octaves, No. 11250; made by 
Clementi & Co., Cheapside, London ; tunes at the back and 
has six legs. 

26. One square piano, five octaves, made by George 
Astor, 79 cornhill, London ; bears the number 1750; has one 
knob that raises the dampers. Probably made about 1770. 

27. One square piano, six octaves ; made by John Broad- 
wood & Sons, London, No. 41037. 

28. One square piano, five and a half octaves ; made by 
Thomas Tomkinson Deans, Soho, maker to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. The single action similar to the 
“Zumpe ;”’ has one foot pedal and six legs. 

29. One square piano, six octaves ; made by Clementi & 
Co., London, highly inlaid with brass. 





30. One upright piano, five and a half octaves; made by 
ti & Co., Londen ; two pedals. 

31. One concert grand piano, six octaves; made by 

Clementi & Co., London ; two pedals, four legs. 

32. One square piano, five and a half octaves, no name, 
highly decorated with paintings all over the case. 

33. One German hammerclavier, made in Nurnberg, five 
ectaves. It has small wooden hammers, which are not 
covered with leather, as is customary on other pianos. It 
has the early single action, two stops (knobs), is tuned at 
the right and rests upon a frame. : 

34. One square piano, one side bent like a grand, proba. 
bly of German make, with the tuning pins over the key- 
beard, six octaves, has the Viennese action, two strings to 
each note, last octave in the treble has three strings. 
Three pedals. Has white naturals and black sharps. 

35. One vertical grand piano, made by André Stein 
d’Augsbourg, Vienna, 1779; six ectaves with four pedals, 

36. One square piano, five and a half octaves, from F to 
C; made by Johann Schantz, Wien ; twe knee pedals. 
Schantz was the favorite piano maker of Joseph Haydn. 
It has the Stein action, called the Viennese action. 

37. One square piane, five and a half octaves, No, 5213. 
Tuning pins to the right, one pedal, four legs; made by 
John Geib, New York, about 1808. 

38. One square piano, five and a half octaves ; made by 
John Geib, Jr., New York, rests upon a frame with claw 
feet, three pedals, about 1815. 

39. One square piano, five and a half octaves ; made by 
A. & W. Geib, New York, four legs and drawers beautifully 
inlaid, 1820. : 

40. One square piano, six octaves; made by Geib & 
Walker, New York ; tuning pins to the right. 

41. One square piaho, five and a half octaves ; made by 
John Kearsing & Sons, New York, rests upon a frame with 
claw feet, about 1815. Very fine case. 

42. One square piano, five and a half octaves, no name of 
the maker, but bears the following inscription in pencil 
mark; ‘* William Moore, belly maker, Philadelphia, No- 
vember 30, 1826.”’ 

43- One square piano, six octaves, made by John Tall- 
man, has six legs and a small iron plate for hitchpins. 

44. One square piano, made by A. Babcock, Boston, about 
1820. 

45. One square piano, six octaves, made by A. Babcock 
for R. Mackey, Boston, date April 24, 1833. 

46. One square piano, five and a half octaves; made by 
Th. Kearsing, Bowery, New York, about 1820, 

47. One square piano, five and a half octaves ; made by 
John Osborn, 12 Orange street, Boston, six legs, about 
4815. 

48. One square piano, five and a half octaves; made by 
A. Babcock for Mackey, Boston, about 1825. 

49. One upright piano, six octaves, no name. 

50. One square piano, six octaves ; made by F. R. Burk- 
hart, Philadelphia, probably 1825, 

51. One square piano, six and a half octaves; made by 
Joseph Hiskey, Baltimore, Md., 1820 to 1845, four pedals. 
Bassoon, forte, celeste, janizary music with drum and tri- 
angle. 

52. One square piano, six and a half octaves ; made by 
Reus, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1825 ; four pedals, the same as the © 
one made by Hiskey in Baltimore. 

53. One upright vielin piano, seven octaves; made by 
Baudet, Paris ; contains bows made of bristles that rub the 


strings ; it imitates a stringed orchestra. 
s* se 


Cl 





The following keyed instruments, being part of the M. 
Steinert collection, will be represented at the International 
Musical and Dramatic Exhibition in Vienna, 1892: 

Five clavichords. 

One spinet. 

Two harpsichords. 

Two concert grands of the Mozart and Beethoven periods. 

One ancient upright, four and one-half octaves. 

One vertical concert grand, 1779 (André Stein). 

Eleven hammerclaviere. 

One violin or bowed upright piano. 

Total, 24 instruments. 


EPORTS from Sodus, Wellington Crossing, 

Williamson, Wolcott and other small places in Central 

New York say that the farmers in that section are being 

swindled by a man representing himself as an agent of the 

New England Piano Company. 

Notice is hereby given that the New England Piano Com- 

pany have notraveling agent in their employ, except the rep- 
resentatives of the wholesale department. 





—The Evans Piano Company, of Ingersoll, Mich., has bought the old 
Royal Hotel Building and will immediately start a factory for the manu- 
facture of organs. 

—Geo. M. Grasse, of the firm of Geo. Steck & Co., of New York city, 
issued a warrant for the arrest of Samuel C. Meyer, a dealer in musical 
instruments, of 358 East 123d street, on a charge of having sold a stolen 
piano to Alderman David J. Roche, of 314 East Forty-ninth street. Mr. 
Meyer states that he acted in good faith, inasmuch as he sold the piano in 


good faith to the alderman, having bought it from some unknown person, 
to whom it was sold by Nellie Laurando, of Waverly place, to whom the 
piano was rented by Grasse in August, 1891. 
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rr lesraniions. 


By BrorHer THoms. 





HE special European correspondence of the ‘Art 
Journal”? last issue gave some highly interesting news about trade 
matters in Europe and Cape Colony, but there was nothing new in the 
paper about the music trade in the United States. 
*?*-* 

Chickering Hall leads off in allowing any brand of piano 
to be heard within its walls. Will any other hall follow suit? One can- 
not blame proprietors for the limitation, yet there may be ‘‘a more excel- 
lent way.’’—Page 138 * Art Journal,” May 7. 

(This was written with the intention of proving that I am a master of 
the English language.) 

* e+ ¢# 

Something we published last week was read by some- 
body. 

* **¢ 

The climax of trade with a certain Western firm was 
reached when it sold more instruments in one day than in any other day 


before in its whole history. 
**-* 


We print in another column the information that a large 
number of new pianos will be turned out of piano factories now making 


these famous instruments. 
**#e 


This paper can be safely taken into the home circle ; the 
trouble is that we can find no persons outside of our immediate family 


who will take it there. 
*“*e 8 


Negotiations are now pending to push through certain 





transactions + wali when qeupieted, will be " published at the proper 
time with such comments as may be prepared by the parties interested 


therein. 
**ee 


It is said that the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action cata- | 
logue will prove an illustrated thing of beauty and a literary joy forever | 
when it is placed in the hands of the trade.—See *‘ Art Journal,’’ May 7, 
page 135. 


Exports from the port of New York left here in vessels 
that carried them to various points of the compass. One organ was | 


shipped to Arvika and two to Naligatory. One mouth harmonica was sent | 
to Allagazzam and a drum to Boomdeay. 


BOSTON TRADE NOTES. 


See oe #& Musicat Courter, 
7 Tremont street, May 7, 1892. 


HERE have been siete indications 
of a general improvement in trade during the week. 
The spring business seems to have begun in earnest. 

Sixty fancy figured St. Jago mahogany logs arrived at 
the Chickering & Sons factory this week, probably the 
largest lot, in one shipment, ever received by a Boston con- 
cern. 

The new Mason & Hamlin grands are creating quite a 
stir. Several of the most prominent experts in piano 
manufacture have, after a most exacting test from every | 





standpoint, pronounced the [new scales second to none in 
the market. Business in the organ department has 
steadily increased during the past month. 

The Hallet & Davis Company continue busy in all de 


partments. At the factory there is no accumulation of raw 


| material, and the recent acquisition of several important 


agencies will doubtless make a largely increased output. 

Appearances indicate that the same activity that charac. 
terized their trade during the summer months last year will 
| be repeated this season. At the retail warerooms on Tre 
mont street preparations are being made for an improve- 
ment of the already attractive front. New floors are to be 
laid, new furnishings and decorations added, and facilities 
perfected for an increased display of pianos, to meet with 
the growing local demand. The aggressive, pushing spirit 
developed of late by this house has not only attracted the 
attention of the trade but the consumers as well. 

Business with Hallett & Cumston, while not what one 
might term a boom, is good and the firm is in daily receipt 
of its usual quota of orders. Within the past 90 days 
Hallett & Cumston have established 31 new agencies 
for the sale of their pianos. 

Mr. Fred Powers, of the Emerson Company, is rapidly 
improving in health. The new soft stop in use by the 
Emerson Piano Company is proving a great success, 
Agents report it to be in great demand. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 











” PIANOS 4ND ORGANS. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 





a 
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Dealers Wanted in Unoccupied ‘Territory. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WaAREROoOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 








. A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 























SECTIONAL VIEW. 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM 


SUBERS COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, 


Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered, First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891. 


For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds. 


Anyone can use it, 


Wonderful. Works like magic. 


Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish, Try a bottle. 


Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN 
N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken. 


Does no damage. 
Nothing like it. 


LHEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Poll + eek PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 
We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 








ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. - . 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATEHAHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . Hstablished 1347, . READING, MASS. 








- Voiced or Unvoiced. 








S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart sanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of Ir 
formation. A specimen copy of the RANJO AND GUI 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety, Send 


stamp forcataloguce, Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 £723 Church St., sniseenctsdtitw'se, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Coming Piano. 











\{ALCOLM [OVE. 


No better Piano is made. A perfect scale, 





best material, finest workmanship. 





Phelps Harmony Attachment 


FURNISHED IN ALL STYLES IF DESIRED. 





8S” WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. | 





| Waterloo Qrgan Company, | 
WATERLOO, N.Y. 
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WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT IN PIANOS. 


Pb) HARMUNY ATT AGHNEN 


E desire to call the attention of manufacturers of High Grade Pianos to a new and important improvement, the HARMONY ATTACHMENT, controlled by another ot 


third pedal called the Harmony Pedal, and used in place of the Forte Pedal, which is retained in the centre between the Soft and Harmony Pedals, or the Forte 

















Pedal may be dispensed with entirely. The construction and operation of the HARMONY ATTACHMENT is such that when the Harmony Pedal is depressed the 
dampers do not leave the strings, but as each key is subsequently struck its own damper is automatically locked open or away from the strings and the tones there- 
of sustained, while all other strings remain damped; but each key when struck also automatically unlocks and closes the dampers of other keys previously struck which are 
most prominently and most frequently discordant therewith, but does not close the dampers of concordant keys, and hence only harmonizing tones are sustained, When 
the pedal is raised all the dampers are unlocked and permitted to close, and if the pedal be immediately afterward depressed none of the dampers will open until their keys 
are struck again, 

The Harmony Pedal is entirely different from and far superior to the Sostenuto Pedal or any other extra pedal arrangement ever before known or used, and 
it is the first device ever applied to a piano whereby the striking of one key will close the damper of another key. The Harmony Pedal virtually takes the place of 


the Forte Pedal, over which it has the following 


SS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 


Ist. The Harmony Pedal éucreases the volume or power of the piano from 15 to 25 per cent., depending on the class of music 
performed, because a// the tones are sustained so long as they harmonize with subsequent notes struck, while the Forte Pedal 





damps or silences all tones whenever it becomes necessary to silence one or more of them. 


2nd. The Harmony Pedal greatly improves the quality of tone by damping the entire scale and permitting only the keys 
struck to respond, while the Forte Pedal opens all the dampers and every string responds to the striking of a single key. To 
test this point strike a key or two in the treble rather forcibly with the Harmony Pedal open; then strike the same keys with 


the Forte Pedal open and note the difference. The Harmony Pedal sustains only the pure tones of the keys struck. 


3rd. The Harmony Pedal completely silences bass strings when they are damped, because the dampers do not open until 
the keys are struck again, while the Forte Pedal does not completely silence a cord if the pedal be immediately used again. To test 
this point on an ordinary piano, strike a chord in the bass without using the pedals and notice that the tones cease almost as soon 
as the keys are released; then depress the Forte Pedal, strike the same chord and quickly raise and lower the pedal, as you would 
in playing, and you wiil notice that the tones have changed in power and quality, but have not ceased. Such continued tones 
The Harmony Pedal always completely silences a chord when the 





often discord very prominently with subsequent notes struck, 
pedal is raised. 
4th. The Harmony Pedal automatically silences a discord in any part of a composition, To test the difference, hold down 


the Forte Pedal while you play a chromatic or scale run, a few chords or an entire tune, and note the discordant jumble which 
The Harmony Pedal sustains the tones without the discordant jumble 





ensues; then play the same using the Harmony Pedal, 
which accompanies the use of the Forte Pedal. 


5th. The Harmony Pedal does not require to be raised every tine the chord changes, although the performer may do so 
if he desires. This is a very important improvement over the old Forte Pedal, which must be pumped constantly and with great 
musical skill, else the result will be a discordant jumble. Thousands of pianists never learn to use the Forte Pedal properly, and 


the new Harmony Pedal will be a boon to both listeners and performers, as most pieces of music may be played with the pedal 














down continuously with good musical effect. 

Gth. The legato effect is more perfect than can be otherwise produced. With the old Forte Pedal all the strings are usually 
damped at the end of each measure, hence the tendency is for the first beat in the next measure to be weaker than it should be. 
The Harmony Attachment closes off the discordant tones evenly and continually in all parts of the composition. 








7th. The Harmony Pedal automatically silences all discordant combinations of sustained tones in the treble without the 
and, conversely, it will silence discordant com- 


Patented in the United States, 
France and Belgium. necessity of raising the pedal and silencing the bass harmony at the same time; 
Patents pending in Great Britain, bination in the bass without the necessity of also silencing a harmonious treble. These 
Germany and Canada. 


are musical effects which no artist can 








possibly duplicate with the Forte Pedal. 





In practical use the Harmony Pedal is occasionally closed to reduce the vibration and obtain varying shades of expression, as, for instance, when passing from 
an ff” passage to one written /, #, or ff, or from a crescendo to a diminuendo, in which case it would be manifestly improper to hold over the loud tones. It should 
also be occasionally closed in passages of music where it would sustain a large volume of bass harmony to a very light treble; and it may be closed often in very 
soft passages in order to reduce the volume or power. These are points which the artist will study and utilize, while the ordinary player will be content to hold 
the Harmony Pedal down continuously. This improvement has been adopted by the Waterloo Organ Co., of Waterloo, N. Y., who are now applying it to 


S30 MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS, 


many of which have already been sold to agents. A piano containing this improvement is on exhibition this week in the warerooms of E, G, Newman, 54 East 
Thirteenth Street, New York, and manufacturers and dealers are invited to call and examine the same. 

Royalty contracts will be made only with manufacturers of high grade pianos, who will charge extra for instruments containing the improvement and can fur- 
nish the same styles either with or without it. All manufacturers will charge a uniform price for the attachment, and realize an extra profit on the investment, and 
no cutting of prices will be allowed. Manufacturers can make these attachments themselves or have them made at any reputable action factory agreed upon, 

To wideawake manufacturers of high grade pianos who may be desirous of adopting such improvements I shall be pleased to furnish for inspection a piano 


containing the same, with information regarding additional expense, royalties, wholesale prices, &c. 


J. H. PHELPS, Suanon, Wis. 
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HEINTZMAN & CO. 


(Esra teD 1850.) 


Warerooms, (15-117 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont.---Factory, 
Toronto Junction. 


—_—— 


A GREAT CANADIAN CONCERN 
-9,000 PIANOS. 


HE firm of Heintzman & Co., Toronto, which 
includes Mr. Theodore Heintzman and his four sons, 
is one of the oldest engaged in the manufacture of pianos 
in America. They are all practical men and have passed 
through the various grades of factory work, from that of 
small boy to the finished artisan. Possessing brains and 
inventive genius as well as mechanical skill they have sev- 
eral distinct features in their instruments for which they 
own valuable patents. Progression has been one of the 
watchwords of their business, and to-day it is not going be- 
yond the mark to say that not only are they in a leading 
position in the Canadian trade, but it is safe to class them 
with the most famous manufacturers on this continent. 
Within the time they have been in business they have made 
between 9,000 and 10,000 pianos, ‘ 
For ever 32 years this firm have been making pianos in 
Canada and their name has long since become synonymous 
with everything meaning good work, square dealing and 
dignified methods. We take off our hat to such a record. 
Tux Muscat Courter has been calling on Messrs. Heintz- 
man & Co., and it has been no little surprised to find how 
completely abreast with the times this Canadian firm is. 
For sound principles of construction, artistic quality of tone 
and handsome finish their pianos will bear comparison with 
the best American grades. They make two styles of squares, 
three of grands and six of uprights, all beingin different 
woods and designs, thus appealing to the most widely di- 
vergent tastes. We were especially impressed with their 
new style ‘‘ baby’’ grand, which has been and is making a 
great run, It has a very powerful ringing, bell-like clear- 
ness of tone, elastic touch and delightful evenness of action. 
Last year alone they sold 35 of these * baby ”’ grands. 

Another {is their style ‘*M" concert grand piano, which 
is admirably adapted for the solo artist in public perform- 
ances. It is highly significant of the merits of this instru- 
ment that the firm have just received an order for one from 
Herring's Opera House, New Westminster, B. C., after close 
competition with several high grade American pianes. 

The firm has just completed three new style uprights. 
We examined their “E,"” “J and “G2.” These are 
with full iron frames and in all respects fine instruments. 
A streng feature in connection with these pianos is that 
the treble is full and clear, a‘point always longed for but 
not always to be found in upright pianos. 

The action (their own patent) in the Heintzman & Co. 
upright is lighter and more responsive than is usually to be 
found in ordinary uprights. 

Glancing through the warerooms the eye is at once 
caught by the attractiveness of the case designs. One 
style, ‘‘G,"’ we particularly noticed. It was in Circassian 
walnut, with electre bronze panels, and in itself was a 
veritable picture. 

Few people in the United States trade have any idea of 
the amount of business done by Heintzman & Co. or the 
popularity of their pianos. That their operations reach 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific but mildly expresses it. A 
pamphlet which they have published (8x6 inches) gives a 
list of purchasers, in 32 pages, set in very small type and 
double columns. If in alphabetical order it would almost 
serve as a post office directory of the Dominion, so many 
villages, towns and cities does it contain. Within the last 
month the firm sold in Torento and different parts of Can- 
ada no less than 114 pianos. This is an extraordinarily 
large output for the Canadian market. 

Heintzman & Co, state that they have had a continual 
run in their factory for the last seven years, without any 
slackness whatever. 

That the firm should have made a great success in Eng- 
land during the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886 is 
not surprising. During the concert season of that year a 
Heintzman “grand”? enjoyed the distinction of being 
used at the Royal Albert Hall. 

It is to be hoped that Heintzman & Co. will make a point 
to exhibit their instruments at the world’s fair next year. 
If they do there can be no doubt about it that they will 
make a great many high grade American pianes ‘‘toe the 
mark.”’ 

It would be superfiuous to add further te this sketch or 





in commendation of the Heintzman & Co. pianos, other 
than to state that since 1850 they have carried off a large 
number of first premiums, gold, silver and bronze medals, 
prizes, diplomas, &c,, and that the extent of their business 
is probably unrivaled in the Canadian piano manufacturing 
trade. 


. . ’ 
Harry R. Williams’ Essay On Adver- 
tising. 

** A cleverly worded advertisement will reach the mind and hold it fast.”’ 
HIS morning’s article of the advertising series is of 
much interest. It is by Harry R, Williams, for many years promi- 

nently identified with the piano and music trade of this city. Such was 
Mr. Williams’ faith in the drawing power of advertising that he conclud- 
ed that it was not essential to success that his store be located on one of 
the main avenues, so he opened his piano warerooms at 21 Wilcox street. 
His large sales there have proved the soundness of his judgment. Mr. 
Williams has always been a liberal advertiser, and it has paid him well, 








He writes his own ads, and shows great taste and ability in their con- 


struction, 
* * + a * . * 


My experience teaches me that the best medium for general advertising 
purposes, if one has a comprehensive idea of the territory to be covered 
and the classes to be reached, is the daily newspaper. 

Asto whether advertising pays and how much to advertise, a merchant 
should know his goods. ‘ Necessaries”’ will flourish under much or little 
advertising, but * luxuries"’ require the most careful discrimination. My 
motto is, never identify your name with an article you are not thoroughly 
acquainted with and on the merit of which you cannot safely place your 
word of honor, When you have such an article keep its name, its merits 
and your own name before the publicand you cannot fail to meet with grati- 
fying results. To illustrate this: Two years ago 1 opened my new piano 
warerooms with the Behr Brothers piano, an instrument comparatively 
unknown in Detroit. As I realized it possessed sterling qualities that the 
public would appreciate I advertised it for all it was worth, and the result 
is"to-day that when the Behr piano is mentioned the name of Harry R. 
Williams is associated with it. 

To be concise and to use simple, pure English are the requisites of a 
good ad. Personal grievances, petty insinuations, are faulty and hurtful to 
the advertiser, pleasing his own vanity, perhaps, but causing him to ap- 
pear ridiculous in the eyes of the community. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: ** You can fool all of the people some of 
the time, some of the people all the time ; but you cannot fool all the peo- 
ple all the time.” This speech contains in a nutshell the logic to be 
applied to the art of advertising. Don't beat around the bush; don’t 
misrepresent; know what your goods are and keep them before the 
public, 

A regular positionis of great importance, because the thing becomes 
finally a habit. The same name in same place, if adhered to, becomes as 
much a feature of the paper as are the headlines—and if the matter 
connected with that name is true, attractive and interesting, the public 
will finally come into the habit of looking regularly to see what you 
have to say. 

Now, as to the amount of space to be occupied I believe a large estab- 
lishment commits an error when, depending on the fact that they are a 
large concern, with an extensive acquaintance and a good reputation, 
they use a small space in the paper. This sort of thing was successful 
years ago, which is proof that it is not suited to the great competitions 
of to-day. ‘ 

There can be but one opinion as to whether a business can be suc~ 
cessfully carried on without advertising. The man who expects peo- 
ple to patronize him when he does not advertise might just as well sit 
in a pasture lot with a tin pail between his knees expecting the cows 
to come to him and get milked.—Detroit * Free Press.” 





Music in Calfskins. 

HE passing drum corps may thrill with its martial taps 

or awe with its funereal, muffled tattoo, and the banjo, by old, 

familiar plantation airs poured forth, carry back many in memory to the 

sunny fields of old Dixie, But how few there are who ever give a thought 

to the material that has been used in the construction of these instruments 

and to the great care necessary in the preparation and selection of drum 
and banjo heads. 

The manufacture of these heads is a unique business and only few are 
engaged im it. Involving, as it does, the consumption of a certain 
quantity of skins yearly, a few details concerning this industry are not out 
of place in these columns, 

Joseplii Rogers, Jr,, of Highview, Sullivan County, N. Y., who is said 
to be the largest manufacturer of drum and banjo heads in the Un:ted 
States, furnishes ‘‘ Hide and Leather’’ with the following interesting 
particulars; ‘** I use calfskins only in producing my heads—a 2 pound skin 
upto 12 pounds inclusive, selecting light, spready skins that are well 
taken off and kept clean, Skins for my trade must be absolutely perfect. 
They should be free from score cuts part ways through, for, where such 
are present, when the head is drawn tight on the instrument it breaks in 
the weak spot or will pullapart indamp weather. The Rogers family 
has secrets in manufacturing that have never gone out to outsiders; the 
mode of curing, &c., is entirely different from that of other makers from 
the time the skin is first put into the vats until it is finished. My heads, ot 
which I manufacture three brands, bring more than any of the other 
‘Rogers ;’ these goods go to every State in the Union, and also to 
many foreign countries—Canada, England, Scotland, Australia and South 
America taking large lots. Most of these heads, banjo and drum, are 
used by professionals, and the quartermaster generals of the State 
militias have generally adopted the Jos, Rogers, Jr., drum heads and speak 
highly of them. 

“*Ladmit no one to my works unless well known tome. My capacity 
is 300 dozen per month, although I seldom turn out more than 200 dozen 
in that time, Of course we have dull seasons, just as in any other busi- 
ness, but I generally manage to keep busy. Now, I am always on the look- 
out for nice, clean, well taken off calfskins, running from 2 to 8 pounds, 
green salted, although I also use much heavier, preferring, however, 7 to 
8 pounds stock, Many of the manufacturers of banjo heads are making 
an article as thick as boards, and these are more fit for bottoms in 
wash tubs than anything else. I was the first to stamp the name on them, 
and am the only one to-day who warrants his good free of bad defects.”’ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a more extensive business is 
done in banjo and drum heads than would be supposed by the uninitiated ; 
also, that like all other trades, this line has its jinside workings, busy and 
dull seasons, and that it is not free from competition.—*' Hide and 
Leather,”’ 





Pro ror Viotws.—George H, Rowe, Belton, Tex. This invention 
provides a key having a slot or channel extending from a point upon its 
outer surface diagonally downward in the direction of its centre, and 
thence practically in a horizontal and reverse direction, whereby the 
String may be expeditiously, conveniently and securely attached and as 
readily removed. The angular slot takes the place of the usual string 
aperture.—"' Scientific American.” 





Trade Notes. 


~— Alexander Anderson, of Camden, N, J., has started in the music busi- 
ness in Elizabeth, Pa, 

-~E. C. Smith, at Taunton, Mass., has been attached. The particulars 
are not yet published, 

—A, F. Miles, of Natick, Mass.,has added pianos and organs to his 
stock of sewing machines. 

—Waterbury, Conn., has a new music store just opened in Holahan’s 
Block by Mr. R. C. Forbes. 


—C. W. Edwards, of Reading, Pa., has taken the agency for the Vo- . 


calion, and already has one in stock, 

— Wood Brothers’ music store at Pittsfield, Mass., was slightly damaged 
by fireand water on May 1. Fully insured. 

—Geo. H, Taylor, the Gloversville tanner and piano dealer, will shortly 
change his quarters to the Dr. Parkhurst block. : 

~W.N. Potter will be in charge of the new branch store to be opened 
by L. & A. Babcock, of Norwich, N. Y., at Cooperstown. 

~Two more organ factories are announced by the daily papers—one at 
Winchester, Ind., the other at Oxford, N. J. Particulars are lacking. 

~The branch store of D. S. Andrus & Co,, at Renovo, Pa., will here- 
after be managed by Mr. J. D. Ubil, who took charge on the 2d inst. 

—C. F. Hendee has moved from the corner of Wall and Knight streets, 
South Norwalk, Conn., to larger rooms in the Lockwood Hall building. 

-—Mr. C. C, McEwen, who was well known in the piano business some 
time ago, is now with the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

-—A new music store has been opened by Mr. F. P. Nelson at Houlton, 
Me., where he will carry a stock of ical merchandise, besides pianos 
and organs. 

—Noble & Cooley, the drum makers of Granville, Mass,, announce that 
they will shortly double their capacity by the occupancy of a new building 
now being erected. 

—The Columbus (Ohio) “ Post’ states that there is a good prospect of 
the church organ factory of John H. Sole, now located at Reading, Mass., 
being moved to Columbus, 

—The case of Clapp v. the Henry F, Miller & Sons Piano Company, 
Boston, is calendared as No, 3,764 before Judge Sherman in the second 
session of the Superior Civil Court, at Boston, 

~The Estey Organ Company's branch at Atlanta, Ga,,.under the man- 
agement of Capt. H. W. Walker, has removed from the corner of Broad 
and Marietta streets to No, 75 Peachtree street. 

~—Mr, Fred, E. Chase, of Camden, N, J., a former partner of George C. 
Snyder in the organ business, is going to Galesburg, Mich., to be taken in 
as a partner in the firm of Snyder Brothers & Shields. 

—In the matter of the assignment of T, James Mc Masters, who succeed- 
ed the firm of McMasters & Compton, at Lockport, N. Y., the egtimated 
liabilities are between $4,000 and $5,000, with $2,800 preferences, The as- 
sets are said to be sufficient to cover everything. 

—Dispatches to the Eastern papers announce that Henry H., Miller, 
ex-treasurer of Crawford County, Pa., was arrested in the warerooms of 
the Colby Piano Company, at Chicago, charged with embezzlement of the 
county's funds, Mr. Miller was connected with the Colby Piano Com- 
pany only in the capacity of bookkeeper. 

—The store of P. D, White, of Brandon, Wis., dealer in pianos and or- 
gans, was closed by the sheriff April 27 to satisfy his creditors. Mr. 
White's house was burglarized about a week ago and $4,000 taken, the loss 
of which is supposed to have made it impossible for him to meet his obli- 
Mr. White has been in business here about 15 years.— Milwaukee 





gations. 
* News,” : 

—Upricur P1ano.—John U, Fischer, New York city. The case of this 
piano is completely closed in front by a pivoted keyboard and adjustable 
panels, means being also provided for the compact stowage of all parts 
within a case having no projecting points, to facilitate transportation by 
reduction of bulk. A lid vibrating device is also provided designed to 
enable a skilled performer to produce remarkably fine results in the mod- 
ulation of sound volume while the hands are employed in the manipulation 
of the keys, the escape of the sound volume from the top of the case being 
controlled by foot pressure.—** Scientific American.”’ 

—Piano Sounpinc Boarv.—The same inventor has obtained a patent 
fora sounding board designed to be highly resonant, adapted to direct 
sound toward the top of the instrument and capable of resisting injury to 
resonance due to shrinkage of material. The board is stiffened by verti- 
cal ribs on its front face and is plain on its rear face, being held by its 
edges against the sides and bottom of the case and supported vertically by 
a keeper strip at each side edge independently of a back board, from which 
the sounding board is projected away, forming »% intervening unob- 
structed resonant chamber.—** Scientific American,’ 

--Ferdinand Haase, the most celebrated German constructor of gigs, 
died in his 78th year on April 17, He lived long years at Magdeburg, 
where Franz Fesca, Paganini, Ole Bull, Sarasate, Bennewitz and others 
were full of praise of Haase’s gigs and left him different very valuable 
records. Haase spent his last 15 years at Dessau in very good circum- 
stances, always still occupied in constructing gigs, Stradivarius model, 
which possess a fine full tone and were generally paid with 600 marks, 
The last gigs, which were still unsold, have come now into possession of 
Concertmeister Hartmann, at Freiburg, Baden. 

ANTED—One piano salesman, one organ salesman ; first-class men 
only ; first-class salary and commission will be paid. Apply to 
J. A. Thayer & Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


{7 ANTED—A first-class piano tone reguiator to go to Century Piano 
Company's factory at Minneapolis, Minn. Apply to Paul G. 
Mehlin & Co., Fortieth street and Tenth avenue, city. E 


W ANTED-—A first-class piano tuner and repairer for permanent posi- 

tion in a long established business in large city in Western New 
York. Good salary. Address ** Reference,” care of Tux Musicat 
Courter. 


ANTED-—A position, by a thoroughly posted music trade traveler 

who has been acquainted with the German and other music trades 

for many years past. A position as purchaser in Germany or salesman in 

that country preferred. Address, *‘ Purchaser,” care Tug Musicav 
Courter, 


OSITION WANTED—As piano or organ road salesman for manu- 
facturer ; middle aged, experienced, good reference and able to fill a 
position satisfactorily, Address ‘* Satisfaction,’ care Musica. Courier. 


ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 
ANTED—An Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tue Musica Courier. 
ANTED-—Piano and organ tuner would like work part of the time 
or would take a steady position, Understands thoroughly the re- 
pairing of reed organs. Can also show up instruments in wareroom. 
Good reference from present employer, who is going out of business. 
Address R. H., Musica Courter office. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


when cae vons. . . ACLIONS. 


Y 
Pano IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


F A 4 T ‘e) at Y THE LATEST INVENTION. 
) ) An Adjustable Piano Mute 


3 4 4 & 3 4 6) F ro | S t y 3 d S t re et N a W 40) R at that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the inetrument or matring its appear 
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ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops, Soft Stops, 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tores of the Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N, Penfield, of New York; Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H, Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr, H. S, Perkins, W. S. B, Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 





Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others 


i | S C H = f2 For further particulars and information address 
 ] 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE cCc., 
6 Fourth Ave., New York, 10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the E. D. S E A B U RY, 


amous 
COVERER OF 


Tal Hallie 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 














Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Barth, 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowle dged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirtersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





N. B.—Moldings, including boring and 
wiring, furnished if desired. 








——MADE BY—— 


Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. &. A. Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 




















Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of CINCINNATI, O. 
Wy 

Do You Find CARL SIMON, “usis,Der'se teins court 

the best 4 emrapreagan cae: 9 cK ESTABLISHED 1850. INCORPORATED 1887. 
Markgrafenstr, 21, Known all over Europe, 

Selection of There you can find move than 700 works published 

for the organ Resacomalog ue of publications also embraces 

Music a gteat number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 


, Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. ’ 
for the ey M. Moszkowski, Franz POnitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata 
hard (organ), a= Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 


Cabinet Organ? (violin), X. and Ph, Schar wenka, L, Schytte, Joseph ya sat ae ae ae GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY. 


Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, ~— 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS. «: saistox st. soston, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 
FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. PIANOS 


Se gem Wille RISK A CENT, 


Invest it in a U. S, 


Leominster, Mass, 



























OVER Postal Card and write 
100,000 PAIRS IN to us for a Catalogue 
USE. and Prices of the 


ALBANY, N.Y. se 


Send for Catalogue. 


WEAVER 
ORGANS. 


We may be able to help 
you to an organ that 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH, 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and will stand the test of 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 


1 the sharpest competi- 
ese Z tian ata price that will 
IN ALL VARIETIES, _—— make it profitable for 

FAMOUS ¢¢ 99 you to handle it. ommminipenie 

J. COPCUTT & CO,, sTyLe" FA. Address HERRING &CO 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. | WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York,Pa.' 25) & 252 Broadway NY 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE.,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE, 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue | 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.,, 
| Chicago. 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Paoctory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


NIORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exelasive Organ Manufacturers 


GATALOGUE FREE. 


HAMILTON °: 4.222022 


orGAN co., Grand a Upright 


Ohicago, wv. s. A... | 


REED ORGANS 63 & 65 N. Clark St., mer Ill. 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. | 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND SO HENRY STREET:' | In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
* | the whole world. Recommendations from the best 


musical authorities on application, 











Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts, 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Hl. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market., 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 





JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
15x Superior Street, 


CEZICAGO- 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 
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Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE’ PIANOS. 








——— 


Beene 


MANUFACTURERS. 





15t0 21 N.Chnton St.,Chicago, Il 
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’ Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


MAHOGAN »% 9 a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 











We carry also » full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers) = ee esr ema 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th Sts. 
OFFICE: Fock of E. 11th St., ‘t NEW. YORK. 


POLLOCK & Co., |Tu: COLBY PIANO C0., 


Manufacturers of Pianos,) Giang and ame? Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 











M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


PROPRIETOR OF THE Se Saree se Fhe Tree Leead. Tene Covere | armas YORK OFFICE: is East | 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT, 


PHOENIX NOVELTY (0,, (ccc tbe ee 
SCHWANDER 


y93 Broadway N York. Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
'» vew ° 
(GENUINE FRENCH) 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) stremmand. Bagem apeetntats 
PIANO ACTIONS. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Established over Fifty Years. 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Sdesired. Please state reference when ordering, 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particaolars on application to 
a, WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
ibn: wane Ynited} ~=—-«86.: Warren St., New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIAN OS, J.D. BOEDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 











A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A deedars PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


























Manufacturer 
and Carver of 
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Piano Legs, | co 
LYRES and : 3 .* 
PILASTERS, : j 
IN A VARIETY OF 3 e 
STYLES. Es @ 
Orders from dealers prompt- s° 8 
ly attended to. 3 « a 

FACTORY: - 3 





Sea 540 & 51 West 36th St, 


/ Bet, roth and 11th Aves.,, 
BLASIUS & SONS NEW YORK. 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS . 
HO!-1OS3-tMtG CHESTNUT ST PHILA. 7 J 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** tegaret 















<r ARTISTIC 
702-704East | 48th Street Be crt nny owand Violin Mfak 
co IstrI & CO A) Export Factory % B ) 0 Ma a, 
NEW YORK. Manufacturers of Z ¢ MUSIC WORKS. * Importer and Dealer in 





Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices, 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 





Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAWN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


Davanpont & TRHAGY,| 24NS,AND Prawos, 


Piano Plates Pi te 


























| —ane— The C. Ss. STONE PLATO & CO., 
PIANO HARDWARE,| Piano Cases (P*ORSCXBE STE 107-192 Third Ave., N. Y. 
Avenue D and lith Street ARE T Fi oa BEST. Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. ID cencemens Aiea om Han 














Naw YoR KX. . ERVING, Mass. ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 
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Too Many Questions. 
Temrce, Tex., April 22, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
NOWING the impartiality with which your 
great journal has always handled subjects pertaining 
to the trade, I ask space in your columns for a brief state- 


ment of a certain matter now pending trial, relative to cer- 


tain organ sales, of which I am accused of being salesman 
and purchaser. 

About February 1, 1891, 1 opened a music school and a 
sheet music and piano and organ department in this city, 


and soon thereafter accepted an agency from Collins & Arm- 
strong. of Fort Worth, Tex., and closed a contract—gave 
them a bond. I had but recently severed my connection 
with that old and renowned established music house of 
Thomas Goggan & Brother, of Galveston, Tex., known as 
the largest and most successful institution in the South and 
Southwest, as well for its liberality and honest dealing 
with their customers and their distinguished efforts to ad- 


vance and promote the general good of their employés, 
especially with good salaries to the meritorious. Soona 
shipment of instruments was received; shortly another 
shipment came in, and to my surprise four boxes contained 
four bastard organs, under the name of Collins & Arm- 
strong. 1**kicked”’ like a Texas steer, and being assured 
there would not be another occurrence I kept and sold 
them. One shipment after another followed, until on June 
27, and in company with Packard, Palace and Chicago Cot- 


tage organs and one Sohmer piano, bob up three more 
Collins & Armstrong organs. Now another skirmish fol. 
lows, and near a disruption, but again I accept a statement 
and assurance of no more such goods to be shipped to me. 

On July 6 and 24 two other shipments of 12 organs and 
three more Collins & Armstrong organs came again, and 
following shortly upon this I notified this house, who per- 
sistently forced bogus organs on me, to send theiragent fora 
complete settlement. So I closed my contract with them and 
arranged to get good goods elsewhere and buy some 
straight out. I shipped back to Fort Worth a certain piano 
with a defective action and drew against B. L. for $61. 
Now, I had sold one W. L. Pace an organ on July 3 and gave 
his wife nearly three months’ lessons free at my school. 
On July 4 I contracted with said Pace to sell organs on com- 
mission ; I went his security for a $1bo0 hack and set of har- 
ness and assisted him until I thought he could make sales. 
On August 141 sold one Bull (not Buel) an organ after re- 
peated calls by one Reiman, who claimed to be a music 
teacher and living with the said Bull, to take him an in- 
strument. This organ was sold to Reiman and Bull— 
never had a single transaction with Bull—gave R. a num- 
ber of pupils. In a few days a country merchant came to 
me and asked if I owed Reiman, as he (R.) tried to buy a 
suit of clothes on my account. I answered no, but that R. 
ewed me. I cancelled my engagement with Mr. R. and 
notified him; soon I was called on by two neighbors of 
that community who stated R. had bought a horse from 
each on pretense of my owing him. They soon recovered 
their horses, and this is not all. On August 18 Pace in- 
sisted on buying a working interest and I sold him a small 
interest. I had discovered Pace was short on three sales, 
and making a thorough examination of sales I found where 
the thing lay, Pace admitted he had kept them and I took 
the following certificate: ‘‘ This is to certify that I have at 
my home three organ notes belonging to J. B. Caston of 
the value of $20 each, which I agree to deliver at the 
earliest convenience. (Signed) W. L. Pace.” 

In a few days Pace opens with a piano and organ ina 
small dressmaking room. These goods come from Collins 
& Armstrong. Note P.’s movements. Next follows: ‘*My 
bondsmen are hounded by drafts for $275 from Collins & 
Armstrong, claiming lowed them. This was repeated sev- 
eral times. Now, I had lent C. & A. about $1,400 with col- 
laterals and several individual notes. Now, to get even, I 
bought comnmion stools at about $15 per dozen, when I 
bought as good goods from Lyon & Healy at $0, but any- 
thing at any price to save myself was the object, but am 
far from being even. Under repeated promises from Pace 
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to deliver notes to save prosecution, Collins & Armstrong, 
after producing effect and reflection, as they thought, aban- 
doned the bond business. About January 1, 1892, I visited 
the parties Pace had sold, and sure enough I had caught 
Pace in the trap. Meeting him on March 28 last he ac- 
knowledged the collections of my notes through another 
party and himself marking them paid. This would make 
him short and owing me near $250. I gave him until April 
2 to settle, He also admitted taking possession of property 
of mine under C. & A.’s instructions. Now I left papers 
with a certain attorney if Pace settled by April 2 to drop 
the matter. On April 1, one day previous to his last day of 
grace, the said Pace, of course in company with Armstrong, 
Bull and Reiman, swears I signed his name to a certain 
paper, and then follows Mrs, Bull similarly. 

Now, I ask Tue Musica Courter if there is not a damage 
suit to the said C. & A. for $10,000 for a similar proceeding 
for the past two years, put off repeatedly in court? And I 
also ask if the said Collins & Armstrong have not repeatedly 
offered to compromise the suit, but rejected? These mat- 
ters can readily be understood. When Armstrong wrote up 
the article appearing in THe Musica Courter under date of 
13th inst., taken from ‘'Gazette,’’ among other false state- 
ments he says I could not make bond~—now, as a matter of 
fact, I could make bond to the extent of $10,000—easily. 
Will Tue MusicaL Courter state where the C. & A. organ 
and piano factories are? These C, & A. organs have given 
no little trouble, new springs and repairs have been con- 
stantly reported, and being at a distance are inconvenient to 
reach, C. & A. refuse to pay for repairs. Will THe Musi- 
CAL Courier advise me to what factory they belong if C. 
& A. have none; also what is C. & A.’s guarantee worth? 

J. P. Caston, 


A Prohibition Tuner. 


Editors Musical Courier ; 
HILE perusing your issue of the 13th inst. 
the writer was very much surprised at the contents 
of the letter which appeared in the Chicagoitems as having 
been recently issued to the piano tuners of that city. 

It was my impression, and I think the same is general, 
that the Illinois tuners had formed their association some 
time since, while we of the East were still floundering in 
the ‘slough of despond,’’ surrounded on all sides by hin- 
drances and uncertainties, in doubt even as to the possi- 
bility of being able to organize at all, the fact also being 
mentioned in your columns at the time that the West 
seemed likely to anticipate us in the movement, 

While believing that such organization should as soon as 
possible become national, yet since its inception it has 
been the desire of your correspondent that New~ York 
should take the initiative and lead in the matter rather 
than be compelled to follow. 

That the ‘* National Association” of Piano and Organ 
Tuners of this State is a reality, thoroughly organized, 
officered, and ready for business, is a fact of which we may 
justly feel proud. 

Also, that in this, as in the matter of pitch, the great Em. 
pire State still holds her position in the forefront, in the 
march of progress toward perfection in musical matters. 

Let every reputable tuner within her borders rally to the 
support of the association, and not only let us begin in 
earnest the crusade against fraud and incompetency 
among so-called piano tuners, for which it was inaugurated, 
but by every means at our command let us endeavor to 
raise the standard of both efficiency and morals within the 
society, so that our profession shall no longer be a byword. 


on account of the presence within it of a class of “bums” 


who have hitherto been allowed to misrepresent us. 

For the past month this town has been trying to with- 
stand an attack from one of this class—a so-called organ 
voicer and tuner, claiming to have been employed in sev- 
eral of our most reputable and noted organ factories. 

Of his ability’as a workman we will not speak, having 
personally seen none of it ; but, judging from appearances, 
his capacity for absorbing ‘fire water’? was all that 























could be desired, he being generally drunk, yet always 
dry. 

On the first day of his arrival he called at the store of the 
writer, apparently sober, but this was the only occasion 
upon which we had the pleasure of seeing him in that con- 
dition, he being far from it at the time of his second call, 
when he was soliciting contributions for the purpose of 
further cooling his parched tongue. Drunkenness should 
as fully debar a man from eligibility to our association as 
incompetency. And the good results hoped for from it can 
only be accomplished by maintaining a close watch upon 
all applications for membership, and strictly prohibiting 
this class from admission. D. J, GREENLEAF, 

Port Jervis, N. Y.. April 18, 1892. 


Woodward & Brown. 

WAY back in 1843—almost half a century 
ago—when the firm of Woodward & Brown was 
formed, piano makers took ‘particular pride in the cabinet 
work of their instruments—in fact, Mr. Isaac Woodward, 
the father of the concern, commenced life, as did Jonas 
Chickering, the Gilberts and others of the old régime, by 

learning the cabinet maker’s trade. 

From that time up to the day upon which these words 
are printed one of the distinguishing features of the 
Woodward & Brown piano is the excellence of the case 
work, the choiceness of the woods used and the unusual 
nicety with which every detail is looked after. 

The exterior of a Woodward & Brown piano made in 
1892 is as perfect in style and finish as was that of one made 
in 1843, when so few instruments were made that the indi- 
vidual attention of their manufacture was given to each 
particular piano. 

And it is not alone in the exterior work that the Wood- 
ward & Brown piano has excelled for all this time, outliving 
as it has so many more pretentious firms. Every effort has 
been made to keep abreast of the times in the interior 
mechanism, and if ever the history of the Boston trade is 
told by someone on the inside it will be found that among 
the most successful of the pianos made there at the present 
time are copies of Woodward & Brown’s scale, or that their 
scales emanated from some of the talented men who were 
connected with this firm. 

At present the Woodward & Brown concern is in a par- 
ticularly prosperous condition, and their entire output is 
eagerly sought for by their agencies all over the country— 
some of whom, by the way, have handled these goods dur- 
ing three generations. 





Wanted. 


LIVE man wanted, with from $10,000 to 

$25.000, to take the presidency or treasurership of a 
piano stock company established for years ; leading house 
of five in a Western city of 75,000 inhabitants. II! health 
reason for present president’s retirement. Controlling in- 
terest can be had. Close investigation invited. For fur- 
ther particulars address ‘‘ Piano Co.,”’ care of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER. Y 


—S. J. Dearholt, through his attorneys, Austin & Hamilton, yesterday 
secured from Court Commissioner Hugh Ryan an order enjoining Joseph 
Benedict, a dealer in musical instruments on Milwaukee street, from dis- 
posing of any of his stock, Mr. Dearholt also began an action in the Su- 
perior Court against Mr, Benedict, asking that the defendant be compelled 
to re-execute a mortgage to the plaintiff, the release of which, Mr. Dear- 
holt alleges, was procured fraudulently by Mr, Benedict.—Milwaukee 
** Sentinel,”’ April 30, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 














GP” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











MAX COTTSCHALK & Co., eS 








BERLIN S. (GERMANY). 





FACTORY OF 


BLACK PIANO ORNAMENTS, 








PRINZENSTR. SI. 
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WESSEL, NieKEL & Gross 


lnm OF — 


“sumer” PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


G. W, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.., snsct a penane rons 7 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 





Prices Moderate and 
~ ‘Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STAUB & CO., cxracany, 


S. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
OOMMISSION MBEROEZAN TS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





GRAND, ae and UPRIGHT. 


andqreed tf Le eat ee ttechalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Saro, 
Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Eim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 





LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New lIilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
= Cases. er est Ita Loe — 

s. The Albert "'G” ngs. 
The Albert osin and Patented Specialtie es. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 8. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,.—Have you seen the E, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


b agg te Me ab ge 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








New York. 
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95:FIFTH AVE 








FMEESTER 
WKROEGER 
INNOS: 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 








ACTORY AND Warercoms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTION S; 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P, ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons ’ Action Department 
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umm VARTIN GUITARS® an 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .g 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 


They enjoy a 
Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


United States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTORERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥ Y. 








KeBaAch 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Iilustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 











——~~ UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








Between aad and 23d Sts., 





JACOB DOLL, 


Piane Cases, Strings and Trasses, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


$B, 404, 408 & 406 Bast 80th 8t., New Yorn. 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St.. 
NEW YORE 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §@” Send for Catalogue. 





N, B,-—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Com plete. 


Telegraph amc R.R. Station: 


BsSsesEnxX. corn. | IVORY TO WN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
SOOM mw. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 


ADDRESS 








H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa.“ 








M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Orgaus 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PBASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 404 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YoRKEK. 


McCAMMON PIANO CoO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N.Y.) 


























W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut #Saured Yeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City- 


G TAI PIANC ACTION 20. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NHVWw TORK. 
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AHLSTROM PIANO 


i % % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bel] Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
A frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 877 and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced bv competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS; 





WILHELMJ—" Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—" Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


Eo amon (AAG L COLE & SON, 


318 & 920 Bast 39th Gt., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 










Is; St. George's Ch. 
a 426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River. 


uvckanb oncavs. | WY EON Ed Ete eee 
9 
Y., 43 St. Paul's M, E. Ch. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND ORGANS: 
And Importers of 
j Fite Avenue Pres. 


; Brooklyn Taber- FANCY WOODS, 








Grand aaa Upright 


RePrLrATOSsS. 


— and Warerooms, 388 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 























THE EWEN DPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ITWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y.=— 
Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 














and Fleece 


BROWN & PATTERSON 


Maroy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOELYN, WN. ZY. 


PIANO PLATES. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 
Factory and Warerooms ; 690 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 











=H GUITARS +“ MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 






Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 


Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, Steinway, Lone IsLAnp City. Adjoining Steinway Hail, 








204 Centre Street (formeriy occupied by Dawrats & Co.), NEW YORK. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower sree ciel Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City, IW! EB VAT YOR F<. 
s 


wages ( Musical Excellence, THERE 18 THE 
mE (Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 
soueet’ Durable Construction, )#8 Sort stor. 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 
Manufacturers of 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0.,arana ana Uprisnt Fiance, 











New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 
FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS wae) saat Toerennese 
Grand and Upricht. 
ous, UAMES M. STARR & Co, 


DURABILITY _— MANUFACTURERS OF THR — 


am. | & TARR PIANO, 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


OUR WAREROOMS, 











GEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO..,’sole Factore 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS,*126’and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 




















